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7 BE is one of those fel- 
H lows who can do any- 


thing,’’ said Saunders 





to the group of boys gathered on 
the library steps. 

It was past three o’clock on 

Friday afternoon, and recitations 
were over for the week. The 
next day would be something 
vastly more important—the occasion of 
the semiannual baseball game between 
Prescott and Cole. Saunders was the Pres- 
cott captain, and his companions at 
the present moment were seven of the 
team that was to assemble under his 
leadership on the diamond the following 
afternoon. 
_ “*T haven’t found a single thing in the 
way of athletics that he can’t do—and do 
as easily as rolling off a log,’’ Saunders 
reiterated, as much to convince his own 
natural skepticism as that of his friends ; 
for this new man, Drayton, was a stranger 
as yet. 

‘*Where’d you say he came from, Saun- 
ders ?”” 

‘Oh, some mountain place— Pine 
Grove, | think he called it. I had quite 
a talk with him. He’s assigned to my 
section, you know, and has a seat next 
to mine.”’ 

‘*How do you know he can do any- 
thing?’’ asked another. ‘‘Did he tell 
you himself ?’’ 

‘‘Saw him. The first day,I met him 

we were passing the football - grounds 
and the ball rolled out in front of us. 
Drayton caught it, and sent a drop-kick 
straight over the goal, forty yards away. 
It nearly paralyzed the fellows who were 
playing. The next moment Brooking was 
asking him to show up for practice with 
the ‘try-out’ squad. The same afternoon, 
as we walked down the cinder-path, he 
started after Smithfield, who was sprint- 
ing for all he was worth, and actually 
caught him by the belt and hauled him 
off the path.’’ 

‘*‘Whew !’’ ejaculated Browne, the sec- 
ond-baseman. ‘‘What did Smithie do? 

He must have thought a goblin was after 
him.”’ 

‘*He was too astonished to do anything 
but stareand pant. And yesterday Dray- 
ton took the hammer and threw it within 
two inches of the school record. The 
wonderful part of it is that he seems to 
be in first-class training, although he 
came here apparently fresh from the 
mountains.’’ 

“*There he is now!’’ said Dayle, Pres- 
cott’s pitcher. ‘‘And look! What has he 
got in his arms? Somebody drowned !’’ 

The boys set off at a run to meet a tall, 
stalwart youth who bore in his arms a 
limp little body in a bathing-suit. 

‘*Professor Taylor’s kid!’’ cried Saun- 
ders, catching sight of the little one’s 
face. Drayton’s whole apparel was soggy with 
water, and his hair streamed over his freckled 
face and trickled drops of water into his eyes 
and ears and down his neck as he trudged along 
at the head of a crowd of smaller boys. 

**What’s happened, Drayton?’’ Saunders 
shouted. The crowd was sweeping across the 
schoolyard toward Professor 'Taylor’s residence. 

“*Roddy, he fell into the big tank by mis- 
take!’’ cried out one of the youngsters at Dray- 
ton’s heels. ‘‘He was in swimming in our 
tank, where it’s shallow, and he got into the | 
big boys’ tank, where the water’s over your | 
head, you know, and he got scared and went 
down. We all screamed and yelled out of the | 
windows; and Drayton heard us and jumped | 
right through the window and into the water, 
and pulled Roddy out. He’s not dead; he! 
opened his eyes just a minute ago, didn’t he, | 
Sammy ?”’ 

A crowd of the larger boys were round the 
rescuer and his burden now, and the professor 
came running to meet them, pale but thankful. 

“He isn’t hurt any, sir,” said Drayton, 
delivering the child into the professor’s arms. 
“‘He hadn’t been down more than once, I 
think. Here, kid, open your eyes and let a 
fellow see that you’re alive.’’ 

The child opened his eyes and slowly wiped 
the water out of one of them with a chubby | 
fist. Then he began to cry. The crowd set up | 
a tumult of cheers: | 

“*He’s all right !”’ 

“*Good for you, Roddy !’’ 

“*Three cheers for the professor !’’ 

The professor bowed his head over the little 
half-naked figure. 

“*Where’s Drayton ?”’ 

The shout went round the crowd on a hun- 
dred tongues, and a hundred shoulders surged 
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IT WAS A GREAT AND TRUE THROW 


toward a central maelstrom which represented 
the tempestuous desire of the moment. 

‘*Drayton!”’? ‘‘Drayton!’’ ‘‘Here he is!’’ 
“Up with him!’’ ‘‘Here we go!’’ ‘‘Hurrah 
for the new boy !’’ 

‘*Hurrah!’’ shrieked Saunders, throwing his 
cap intotheair. ‘‘What did I tell you, fellows? 
Didn’t I say he could do anything ?’’ 

The eight members of the Prescott baseball 
nine followed the crowd which carried Drayton 
in triumph to his lodgings. 

‘*We’ll give you time to change your clothes,’’ 
said Saunders, when the hero was set down at 
his door and stood with his cap off, thanking | 
the boys for their ‘‘joshing,’’ as he blushingly | 
called their admiring cheers. 
want to see you.’’ 

‘*All right. Where shall it be?’’ 

**We’ll be out in the field, practising. 
out there, will you?’’ 

**Yes,”’ said Drayton. 
present,’’ and the door closed, while the crowd 
cheered again. 

‘*Wonder if he can play ball?’’ said Dayle, 
the Prescott pitcher, as the basebali party moved 
away to the gymnasium to don uniforms for 
practice. ‘‘Is that what you’re going to ask 
him, Saunders ?’”” 

**Ves,”? 

‘*The chances are that he can,’’ said Browne. 
‘*He seems to have had a good lot of experience 
somewhere and at some time. Are you sure he 
| came from the mountains, Saunders ?’’ 


**Yes, but don’t let that deceive you. They 


|do a few things in the mountains, you know. 


And I have a notion that Drayton plays base- 
ball as he does everything else—with a speed 
that will make most of us hustle to keep up 
with him. It’s tremendous energy that’s the 
matter with him,’’ concluded Saunders, wisely. 





‘* After that*we | but their removal made this impossible. 











. BUT IT WAS ALSO A GREAT SLIDE 


‘*A fellow that goes right at a thing with con- 
fidence and energy is bound to excel in it if he’s 
got ordinary sense to begin with.’ 

There was great need that Drayton—or some- 


| body—should turn out a good ball-player, and | 


that right speedily, since the game of the term | 
was scheduled for the morrow, and the Prescott | 
nine had suddenly found itself one man short | 
on the very eve of the contest. Kingsley, the | 
third-baseman, had sprained his wrist at prac- 
tice, and by a coincidence of misfortune three | 
other men had been injured during the week. 
Any one of these three utility players might 
have taken Kingsley’s place or substituted for 
| Some regular player who could have done so; 
There 
were two or three others, who might serve in 
an emergency ; but Saunders realized the danger 


Come | of unsettling his regular field by shifting one 


of his regulars to the unfamiliar position at 


responsible a position any of the boys of the 


| school with whose playing he was acquainted 


—for Saunders was a hard critic. 

‘*What I want is a man as good as Kingsley, 
if I can get him,’’ the captain declared, as the 
team walked out for practice, ‘‘and there’s a 
bare chance, as I have said, that this new 
chap, Drayton, is the man we need.’’ 

**Nothing like grasping at a straw,’’ remarked | 
McCloud, the phlegmatic first-baseman. “Fe | 
might be a crackajack, even though it és the | 
greatest probability on earth that he can’t catch | 
a ball with a fish-net.’’ 

**Here he comes. We'll soon find out.’’ 

Drayton sauntered out to the field as com- | 
posedly as if he had not saved a life less than | 
an hour ago and did not know that the| 
whole school was watching him furtively to 
see what a real live hero looked like, and 
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how he might act in his leisure 
moments. 

“Do you play baseball, old 
man?’’ asked Saunders, while 
the others held their breath. 

**Yes,’’ said Drayton. The 
team drew a sigh of relief. 

**We’re short a man for to- 
morrow’s game against Cole,’’ 

Saunders went on, hopefully. ‘‘Kings- 
ley’s sprained his wrist. Will you play 
third in his place?’’ 

Drayton shook his head. ‘‘I don’t 
altogether like baseball,’’ he said, ‘‘nor 
any other game where there’s a chance for 
cheating. ’’ 

**Cheating?’’ 

**Ves,’? 

**But, my dear fellow,’’ cried Saun- 
ders, in surprise, while the others stared, 
‘*we don’t cheat! Whatever put that 
idea into your head ?’’ 

“IT have played baseball myself! 
retorted Drayton. ‘“‘Of course there’s 
nothing personal in my remark. If you 
are assuring me that you fellows don’t 
cheat when you get a chance, I’ll take 
your word for it.’’ 

‘*We play nothing but a square game,’’ 
said Saunders, with a frown. ‘‘No other 
kind would be allowed at Prescott. We 
wanted you because we imagined you 
would help us beat Cole to-morrow, as 
you seem to be good at almost everything. 
But if you think we —’’ 

Drayton walked up and patted Saun- 
ders’s sleeve with a friendly laugh. 

**I think nothing,’’ he said, lightly. 
‘And if you still want me to play to- 
morrow, just give me a Prescott uniform 
and put your trust in luck. Sorry I 
can’t stay to practise with you now, 
but Taylor is sending ‘immediate delivery’ 
messages after me to compel my presence 
before him, so you’ ll have to excuse me,’’ 
and he was off over the grass toward the 
professor’s cottage. 

When the team lined up against Cole 
on the following afternoon everybody in 
the immense crowd behind the diamond 
knew that the man in Kingsley’s uniform 
was ‘‘the new chap from the mountains 
who saved the kid’s life.’’ But nobody 
had seen him play yet, nor did anybody 
seem to care much whether he played well 
or not. It was a big day for the ‘‘new boy 
from the mountains,’’ no matter if he 
should let slip past him every ball that 
came his way, and strike out every time he 
came to the bat. He had proved himself 
a hero, and a hero is bigger than a mere 
ball-player any day in the week—even if 
it be a Saturday at Prescott College. 

As it turned out, this was extremely 
fortunate for the Prescott College ball- 
team and a fine thing for the college in 
general. 

It began in the fourth inning, with the 
score tied and the adherents of each college 
| Standing on tiptoe to watch Cole’s star base- 
| runner trying to get in with the run that should 
place the visiting team a point ahead. 

This base-runner, whose name was Conner, 
had made a fine drive of the ball into deep center 
field for two bases, and was now playing far off, 
in a desperate attempt to ‘‘steal’’ third. Twice 
the Prescott pitcher, who was watching the 
bases narrowly out of the corner of one eye, had 
whirled about with the ball and almost caught 
Conner napping by a swift throw to the base. 
There were two Cole men out in this inning, 
and one more would retire the side. A good 
batter was up, and Conner might score if he 
could get a long start from second base before 
the ball should be hit. 

The Prescott pitcher drew back his arm. 
| Conner took a generous lead, and started madly 
for third base the moment the ball was pitched. 


” 


**Good-by for the third, and he also demurred at putting into so| Drayton ran to the bag, the catcher caught the 


ball and whisked it down to third and into 
Drayton’s hands like a shot. 

Twenty feet from the bag Conner took the 
ouly chance left him to reach there safely. He 
dropped face downward, gave a terrific plunge, 
and by the space of a hair slid under Drayton’s 


| hands as the latter whirled with the ball to 


| touch him out. 

The crowd broke into a roar of conflicting 
cheers and clamors for the umpire’s decision. 
The noise was so great that nobody could hear 
what it was. Was Conner out or safe? 

Drayton stood with the ball in his hand, 
looking at the umpire. Conner lay sprawled at 
full length on the ground, one hand clutching 
| the bag. The umpire waved his hand toward 
him. 

**You’re out!’ 

The words came to the ears of the crowd at 
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last. Instantly the roaring was redoubled, for | third with a speed that made the eyebrows of 
now Prescott was cheering while Cole was | the college crack sprinter rise. 


indignantly shouting its protests against the | 


decision. 
‘‘Safe! safe! He’s safe!’’ cried a thousand 
voices. 


‘*Play ball!’ called the umpire, motioning 
for the Cole men to take the field. Prescott’s 
men were walking in to their bench, counting 
the other side out—all except Drayton. 
still stood at his station. 
the bag. 

‘*Come in, Drayton!’’ called Saunders, ela- 
tion in his voice. **You made a good play 
there, old man !’” 

‘*But you are mistaken,’’ was the astonish- 
ing reply, while the crowd suddenly fell into 
a deep hush. ‘‘He isn’t out. I didn’t touch 
him.”’ 

**What!’’? gasped Saunders. 

The seven other players of Prescott and most 
of those of the Cole team stared at the tall, 
freckled-faced youth in a daze of consternation, 
which quickly rumbled into a grow] of disgust 
on the one side and surged into a yell of triumph 
on the other. 

Drayton’s action was incredible. Fora player 
to volunteer to change an umpire’s decision 
from favorable to unfavorable was an unprece 
dented proceeding. Was it not the umpire’s 
business to settle things, and the duty of each 
side to abide by his judgments? Of course either 
side had a chance to profit by an incorrect deci- 
sion now and then, but that was the other 
side’s loss and the umpire’s fauit. Why should 
the advantage be abandoned by an unnecessary 
admission from the side acquiring it, even if it 
were acquired through error and not by actual 
play? 

Saunders and all Prescott in unison rose up 
and denounced Drayton for the biggest dunce 
that had ever appeared on a Prescott diamond. 
They even insisted that his admission should 
receive noeattention from the umpire—that it 
should pass as untechnical and out of order, on 
the ground that the umpire had already decided 
the play beyond recall before Dray- 
ton had spoken. 

But the umpire shook his head. 
He declared that the testimony of 
one of Prescott’s own men was 
sufficient to change his decision, as 
it was obvious that the runner had 
reached the base safely if the oppo- 
nent guarding the base said so. It 
might be untechnical, but his notion 
of the game was that both colleges 
wanted the play decided on its 
merits and not on mistakes of eye- 
sight by one who was not playing. 
Therefore he would reverse his 
decision, glad to have been apprised 
of his error, and thankful that he 
had been spared the deplorable acci- 
dent of giving the game to Prescott 
unjustly. 

Nothing much could be said to 
this. What little was said Drayton 
himself uttered. F 

**I was told yesterday.’ he said 
to Saunders, ‘‘that nothing but a 
square game was allowed at Pres- 
cott. I warned you that I had 
played baseball before and knew 
the weaknesses of the game. There 
is only one way to play any game 
squarely. If a man is out he is 
out, and I don’t want him called 
safe just because he is on my side; 
neither do 1 want an opponent 
called out if he isn’t out. That 
might be a triumph of deception, : 
but it wouldn’t be a triumph of skill, and I 
believe the game is intended to be one of skill 
rather than one of deception.’’ 


‘*There’s no use talking from two different 
points of view on the matter. Fire the umpire 
and let Drayton do the whole thing. I don’t 
imagine the other side would object.’’ 

**Play ball!’’ ordered the umpire again, and 
the game proceeded. 

Conner scored on the next pitched ball, which 
was batted out safely. A moment later the 
side was retired. The score now stood: 

Cole, 2; Prescott, 1. 

So it remained to the last inning. Then 
something happened. 

Cole had had its turn at the bat and had 
failed to increase its lead.- It was now Prescott’s 
final chance to tie the score or win. 

Dayle came to the plate and struck out. 

Browne followed with a lucky hit over second, 
and reached first base in safety. By a hazardous 
slide he advanced a base a moment later. 
Saunders came up and went out on a slow 
grounder to short-stop. Drayton was the next 
man up. There were two out. 

‘*Has he made a hit during the game?”’ asked 
a glum Prescott devotee of his neighbor. 

‘*One,’’ replied the neighbor, shortly. 

At that moment Drayton made another. 
The ball left the bat with a sharp crack that 
somehow told those who heard it that it was to 
be a long, safe hit. When it landed, the center- 
fielder was chasing it away into the corner of 
the field, and Browne was cantering home with 
the tally that tied the score! 

On round the bases sped Drayton, now past 
first, now over second, now coming down to 


He) 
Conner still held to | 


‘Come home! Come home!’’ shouted the 
| Prescott coachers and the Prescott audience, 
while the other Prescott players danced from 
their bench and threw their caps into the 
air. 

Would he be able to make it? The ball was 
recovered and thrown toward the diamond just 
as Drayton tore round the third corner and 
started, for the plate. Cole’s second-baseman 
caught and sent the ball whizzing across the 
| diamond to the Cole catcher, who stood quiver- 
ing to receive it and block the coming Drayton 
before he should reach the rubber plate. 

Down came the runner, slap came the ball 


reach him with the ball! 

If there had been a pandemonium of noise 
from the crowd before, there was a bedlam 
now. ‘The umpire had been unable to see 


of Bancroft the Barlow 
girls were known as the 
‘*step-sisters,’’ not because they really were 
step-sisters, but because their three attractive 
brown heads rose one above another like a flight 
of steps. 

Judith, aged nineteen, was almost too tall, 
Doris, aged seventeen, was a trifle short, but 
eighteen-year-old Marcelline was just exactly 


r their own little town 
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right. Except for this marked difference in 


THEN SHE TOOK THE GIRLS SHOPPING. 


height, the girls were very much alike. 


complexions, and the Barlow nose, which was 
considered a good nose to have because it went 
with the Barlow conscience. 


Because of this well-known conscience, the | 


Barlows, from Nicholas Senior down to Nicholas 
Junior, aged nine, were always elected treas- 
urers of every business enterprise, social club, 
or religious organization to which they might 
belong, for everybody knew that, in the scrupu- 
lously exact Barlow hands, the very last penny 
would be quite safe: 

This, of course, was an admirable state of 
affairs; yet it seemed sometimes as if the Bar- 
lows themselves would have lived more com- 
fortable lives if their consciences had been less 
active. It seemed to persons born without 
Barlow consciences as if there was a perpetual 
struggle going on between that energetic con- 
science and the family itself. 

“It?s my opinion,’’ said an observing neigh- 
bor, ‘‘that away back somewhere there must 
have been a downright bad ancestor whose evil 
tendencies are still breaking loose to oppose the 
Barlow conscience. -That’s why that conscience 
has to work so hard.’’ 

The Barlow income covered rent, water taxes, 
fuel, winter flannels and shoes, paid grocer, 


butcher and washerwoman ; but the margin left | 


for household furnishings and clothing was so 
excessively slender that it had to be handled 
with extreme care. Therefore, when the ex- 
pressman left a prepaid parcel, addressed to 
Mrs. Nicholas Barlow, the family was glad to 
see that it contained a really beautiful hat. 





into the catcher’s big glove. It was a great | thrilling across the field. 
and true throw from the Cole second-baseman ; | 
but it was also a great slide which carried | 
Drayton round behind his waiting foe and | fact,’’ said Saunders, at dinner that evening, 
brought his outstretched hand to the plate a| ‘‘goes to show that Drayton’s scheme worked 
quarter of a second before the catcher could better than ours would have done, after ‘all. 


| 
| 


Drayton touch the plate, owing to the cloud of | fairly,’’ said Draytori. 








DRAWN BY F. T, WOOD 


All| eighteenth, and, Doris, if you’ll be careful 
three had pleasant brown eyes, an abundance |of it, you may wear it until the following 
| of fluffy brown hair of the same shade, similar | 
“Don’t argue with him,” advised Dayle. 


invited to concerts. 





dust raised by the slide, and was hesitating 
whether to call him out or safe. ‘‘Safe’’ meant 
the game for Prescott. ‘‘Out’’ meant that the 
score was merely tied. 

The crowd suddenly realized that the umpire 
was hesitating, and fell silent. 

The umpire looked Drayton full in the 
face. 
‘Did you touch the plate or not?’’ he asked, 
sharply. 

‘*T touched the plate,’’ came the reply, with 
equal distinctness. 

And then the crowd knew in a flash that the 
game was won. Drayton would be believed. 

The decision followed as the Prescott contin- 
gent swept down with the cheers of victory 


‘*You are safe,’’ said the umpire to Drayton. 
Not one of the Cole nine dissented—‘‘ which 


We should have had those Cole chaps squab- 

bling over that decision for the next six months, 

whereas now they are satisfied and cheerful.’’ 
‘*Most fellows are satisfied to be beaten 
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any hat. Besides, it’s much 
too youthful for me.’’ 

‘It has come from Cousin 
Louise, evidently,’’ said Marcelline, turning 
the wrapping-paper inside out. ‘‘See, this 
paper’s been used before—here’s her address 
on the wrong side. But why —’’ 

“TI know how it happened,’’ volunteered 
Judith. ‘‘Her father-in-law died three weeks 
ago, and she’s gone into mourning. She’s 
probably giving all her colored things away— 
and she always addresses every- 
thing to mother.’’ 

‘*Here’s a note,’’ said Doris, who 
had turned the hat over to admire 
the velvet facing. ‘‘It says, ‘Dear 
girls, wear us every minute while 
we're in style. Lovingly, L, C.’ 
But why does she say ‘us’ ?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s just Louise’s queer 





way.’? 

‘One hat, three girls!’? mur- 
mured Mrs. Barlow, with misgiv- | 
ings. ‘‘Since I can’t consult Louise, | 
who is probably on her way to 
Egypt, I suppose I shall have to 
divide that hat.’’ 

**Such a perfect darling !’’ sighed 
Mareelline, trying iton. ‘‘Suchan 
expensive, luxurious shade of ecru, 
such heavenly velvet roses, such 
lace !”? 

“It’s becoming,’’ cried Judith, 
**so of course it will suit me, too!’’ 

**Me, too!’? echoed Doris. ‘‘Just 
remember that one-third of it’s 
mine. ’’ 

‘‘Children,’’ said Mrs. Barlow, 
firmly, ‘‘your cousin meant that 
you should all wear that hat. You 
must take turns, and there’s just 
one way to do it with equal fair- 
ness. Doris, hand me that calendar. 
Is this the fourth? It’s Tuesday, 
isn’t it? Then, Judith, the hat is 
yours until the eleventh, Marcel- 
line’s from the eleventh to the 


Tuesday.’”’ 

The hat was easily the prettiest one in Ban- 
croft. Cousin Louise’s things were always 
prettier than any one else’s; and although she 
had worn the hat only once, it had seemingly 
borrowed the grace that Louise Corning gave 
to everything she touched. 

But in spite of its beauty and becomingness, 
the hat proved anything but a blessing to the 
Barlows. It became, instead, a bone of conten- 
tion. It, or the calendar, seemed filled with a 
spirit of perversity. If it was Judith’s turn 
to wear the hat, it was Marcelline who was 
If it was Doris’s week, 
it was Judith who was asked to afternoon teas. 
If it was Marcelline’s. week, both the other 
girls were requested to sing at the musical 
club. 

Moreover, a siege of influenza laid each girl 
low in turn. Judith’s second week with the 
hat was spent in bed, Marcelline spent her 
second week muffled in a down comforter, and 
Doris spent hers with her feet in pails of hot 
water. It really began to look as if nobody 
would ever have an opportunity to wear the 
hat, since the rigid Barlow conscience, which 
made it impossible to borrow the aid society’s 
pennies for private uses, rendered it equally 
impossible for the girls to shift the hat to suit 
the occasion. 

From the seventh week, however, a decided 
—perhaps worse—change took place. Disaster 
still pursued tall Judith and short Doris, but 
fortune smiled upon exactly right Marcelline. 








on Thursday, a sacred concert on Friday, a 
matinée Saturday afternoon, a normal-school 
reception Saturday night, church twice on Sun- 
day, and a missionary social Monday evening. 
The hat, with happy Marcelline under it, went 
to every one of these things. 

During Doris’s week, however, a truly pitiful 
dedrth of social doings afflicted the town; and 
the blizzard that began early Wednesday morning 
lasted with greater or less severity throughout 
Judith’s week also. But again fortunate Mar- 
celline and the hat spent a most glorious seven 
days; yet during the succeeding fortnight, 
owing toa chain of disappointing circumstances, 
there was positively not a single occasion 
when the hat could be worn by either Judith 
or Doris. 

Before the arrival of Cousin Louise’s indi- 
visible gift the friendliness existing among the 
Barlow ‘‘step-sisters’’ had been a beautiful thing 
to see. But now there was a noticeable gap in 
the ‘‘steps’’—the middle ‘‘step’’ was missing. 
The made-over, last winter’s hats of Judith and 
Doris still walked amicably together, but neither 
Marcelline’s old hat nor the much more beauti- 
ful new one walked between them. Any one 
could see that the ‘‘steps,’’ if not actually 
broken, were at least very much out of repair. 

Both Judith and Dorjs were filled with bitter 
thoughts toward Marcelline. They said that 
the middle ‘‘step’’ was selfish with the hat— 
that she ought to share it, even if it was her 
week. 

‘*We agreed,’’ said Marcelline, taking refuge 
behind the Barlow conscience, ‘‘to stick to our 
own weeks. I marked mine off on the calendar, 
and I’ve stuck to them. I can’t help it if you 
will catch colds, get left off people’s invitation 
lists, or kept home by the weather during your 
weeks. ’” 

‘*But,’? demurred Judith, ‘‘you could lend 
the hat when you’re not going to wear it your- 
self.’’ 

‘Not in my week!’’ returned Marcelline, 
firmly. ‘‘I agreed to be satisfied with my own 
turn—and I am satisfied.’’ 

‘No wonder !’’ sneered Doris, in the tone 
that belonged exclusively to Marcelline’s seven 
days. ‘‘You’re satisfied, too, to let all Bancroft 
imagine that it’s all your own hat.’’ 

**You may want to borrow my hat some 
day,’’ suggested Judith, bitterly, ‘‘but I can 
tell you right now that you won’t get it.’’ 

‘Girls! girls!’’ protested Mrs. Barlow. ‘‘If 
you don’t stop quarreling over that hat I shall 
send it back -to Louise. It’s ruining your dis- 
positions. ’” 

Easter was approaching. As luck would 
have it, the day was due to fall during Marcel- 
line’s week with the family hat. This being 
the case, Judith was indignantly replacing 
wintry feathers with springtime ribbon, while 
Doris, casting envious glances at Marcelline’s 
Still entirely appropriate head-gear, which was 
serving as a model, was savagely sewing violets 
to a last year’s frame. Each thrust of the 
sisters’ needles seemed aimed directly at Mar- 
celline. 

Seated at the piano, that young person was 
playing Easter hymns to show how very little 
she minded the thrusts. Occasionally a large 
tear splashed upon the keys, but Judith and 
Doris did not know that. 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the hall. 
Nicholas Junior was excitedly ushering some- 
body in, and the somebody pounced on all three 
girls at once. 

‘*I’m a surprise-party !’’ cried lively Cousin 
Louise. ‘‘I did mean to telegraph, but of course 
I forgot alk about it. Jack was going West on 
business, so I just came along and stopped off 
here to spend a week with you. Making hats? 
Dear me! When I found that I had sent the 
three silk waists that I meant for you to Mar- 
garet Lawson, with the wrong note, I meant 
to write everybody to swap presents, but I 
forgot that, too. Never mind, I’ll atone. We'll 
buy two wire frames this very day, and I’ll 
make you two perfectly stunning picture hats 
out of my black silk petticoat—I’ve gone into 
lavender. ’’ 

Clever Cousin Louise, making reckless inroads 
on her own wardrobe, did make two hats that 
came near to eclipsing Marcelline’s treasure. 
Then she took the girls shopping. She bought 
Easter novelties for every child she knew, mail- 
ing most of them to wrong addresses; and then 
she marched to the glove counter. 

‘*I’m going to buy gloves for all three of you,’’ 
she explained. . 

The girls, who, now that the hat difficulty 
was settled, were ‘‘steps’’ once more, beamed 
hopefully. Extravagant Louise, they knew, 
would buy good gloves or none. When she 
asked to see long-wristed, pale gray kid gloves, 
the sisters ecstatically squeezed one another’s 
hands. 

Unfortunately, however, Bancroft’s supply 
of long-wristed six-and-a-quarter gloves was 
limited to exactly two pairs. Somebedy, it 
was discovered, would have to content herself 
with ordinary short gloves—a melancholy de- 
seent when one has longed for and almost 
obtained beauties in elbow length. 

**I think,’’ suggested Cousin Louise, ‘‘that 
as long as you others have new hats, Marcelline 
should have the best gloves.’’ 

**No,”’ said Marcelline, prompted suddenly 


There was a high-school entertainment Tuesday, | by the Barlow conscience, ‘‘I’ll take the short 


“*But,”’ said Mrs. Barlow, ‘‘7 haven’t ordered | a church wedding on Wednesday, prayer-meeting | ones. Perhaps I was stingy with the hat.’’ 
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OT the least of pleas- 

ures anticipated in a 

spring tour to Hol- 
land was that we should be 
there at the end of April, 
in time to -see the famous 
Dutch tulip gardens. It was easy to remember 
in advance that Holland supplies the world with 
tulips, but imagination had not prepared us for 
the enormous stretches of these flowers which 
we saw in the neighborhood of Haarlem. 

“Tulip gardens*’ they are called, but ‘‘gar- 
den’’ signifies too little area to us. In English 
the word should be ‘‘fields’’ or ‘‘plantations.’’ 
The flowers grow close together in the flat, 
sandy soil, seeming to stretch quite to the hori- 
zon in patches of blood-red, yellow, white, pink, 
brown, speckled, double and single blooms. 
The sun shines through their great cups of 
color, the wind shakes them, the air is fragrant 
with their odors, and the world seems full of 
tulips, tulips, tulips! 

Although they are grown in various other 
parts of Holland, it is round Haarlem that 
bulbous flowers flourish in such amazing quan- 
tities as to defy competition in any other part 
of the world. In nothing can the perseverance, 
the pluck and patient toil of the Dutch people 
be seen more clearly than here in this gorgeous 
flowery world which they have wrested from 
the most barren soil. 

Centuries of sand, blown inland by the wild 
winds of the North Sea, had made of this region 
a vast waste, in which not a green thing would 
grow. But the men of Haarlem resolved that 
this corner of their little country, thrown up 
from the sea, should be made to yield. For 
long years, therefore, they drained and dug and 
fertilized, until in time they gained a soil which 
is to-day considered the most perfect in the 
world for the production of bulbous plants. 
Not tulips alone, but hyacinths, daffodils, nar- 
cissus, amaryllis and various other bulbs are 
grown with a prodigality that no one, not seeing, 
could believe. 

Long before we reached Haarlem’s flower- 
gardens we had observed from the train many 
acres of gay parterres, for bulb gardens both 
large and small are before every little dooryard ; 
and one constantly sees gorgeous masses of 
tulips, hyacinths and other spring flowers grow- 
ing amid the greenest grass—not even the grass 
of the Emerald Isle excelling it in intensity of 
color. 

Driving out into the suburbs of Haarlem 
toward one of the largest of its flower planta- 
tions, it seemed, when we approached, as if | 
the whole earth was spread with a carpet of the 
most brilliant dyes—each dye preserved by itself 
ina huge, primly marked square. Closer view 
showed that this effect was given by planting 
all the colors and varieties in patches separated | 
from each other. Thus one square would be of 
brilliant yellow, and nothing else; the one 
adjoining of glaring red, unmixed by any other | 
color—even the pale green leaves of the tulip | 
plants barely showing above the dominating 
red; the next would be a square of snowy white 
blooms, and so on through the whole gamut of 
colors. 

Running between the flower-fields were 
ditches, or little canals of water, the straight 
lines of their tiny banks drawn with the formal 
precision of geometry, and outlining still more 
sharply the square flower patches. Off at one 
side was what might have been mistaken for 
an enormous purple pall spread over the earth, 
had not the overpoweringly sweet and spicy 
odors of hyacinths wafted from there revealed 
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Observer, 


is a matter of common observation 

that when the window of a warm room | 

is opened on a still winter night the | 

cold air from without rushes into the room. | 
Nearer the ceiling the warmer air is forced out 
of the window, thus completing a general 
atmospheric circulation on a miniature scale. | 
These currents of air, which might properly be | 
called ‘‘wind,’’ would not occur if the air within | 
doors was not warmer and consequently lighter | 
than the air without. 
The range in temperature between the equator 
and the north pole amounts in winter to con- 
siderably more than one hundred degrees 

Fahrenheit, and in summer the contrast is also 
great. Moreover, in summer the continents are 
warmer than the oceans, but in winter the 
reverse is true. Three examples will serve to 
illustrate how such contrasts affect the winds 
of the world. 

_At the equator the temperature averages about 
eighty degrees throughout the year.’ Conse- 
quently the lower air flows in from regions of 
high pressure on each side, forming what is 
known as the trades. These winds cover nearly 
one-half of the earth’s surface, and blow with 
much steadiness the year round. 

The monsoons, or ‘‘seasonal winds,’’ of India | 
and the Indian Ocean are the most interesting | 
of their class. In summer the cooler ocean air | 
pushes in toward the land, while the warmer | 
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these delightful flowers which are produced here 
in quantity only second to the tulips. 

With the wide, flat country of Holland round 
us and bright sunny sky above, we stood ankle- 
deep in brilliant flowers, not knowing where to 
turn to escape stepping upon them. Some of 


the tulip-fields had been already cut, and the | 
/do not value tulips for dinner decoration any 
watched with an inward protest two sturdy | 
Dutch gardeners, in wooden shoes, walk up and | 
down a field of red tulips, and phlegmatically | 


headless green stalks were left standing. I 


knock off their crimson heads. 

Farther on another Dutchman was coolly 
dumping wheelbarrow-loads of gorgeous petals 
into the little canals. 

To have asked him in English why he did 


this would have been useless, as he spoke only | 


Dutch. But seeing our look of inquiry, he 
made us understand that we might carry away 


turned her parasol upside down, and completely 
filled it with scarlet and yellow tulips from the 
wheelbarrow-load of rejected flowers. As soon 
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height, and then flows out to sea, forming a! 


systematic circulation between ocean and conti- 
nent. In winter the ocean is warmer than the 
continent, and the winds reverse their direction. 

The ‘‘land and sea breezes’’ occur with much 
regularity near large bodies of water in some 
parts of the world. The ocean is cooler than 
the land during the day and warmer at night, 
causing on a small scale a daily interchange of 
air similar to that caused by the monsoons. 

A clear knowledge of the term ‘‘air pressure’’ 
is very helpful in studying the causes of wind. 
Air, like a stone, presses against the ground; 
in other words, it has weight, amounting to no 
less than two thousand one hundred and seven- 
teen pounds upon every square foot of the earth’s 
surface at sea-level; but unlike a stone, the 
atmosphere is elastic to a high degree, and also 
presses in all other directions. 

On account of this elasticity of the air, certain 
forces which arise from differences in tempera- 
ture and the earth’s rotation cause it to become 


dense or heavy in some regions and rare or | 


light in other regions. 
It is the effort of the atmosphere to overcome 
these pressure differences and resume a state of 


| equal density that causes the winds to blow. 


The column of mercury in a barometer tube 
is always just balancing a column of air of 
the same diameter, reaching from the barometer 
to the top of the atmosphere. 


air over the continents rises to a considerable | dense the mereury will of course stand high in 





If the air is} 


|as we could find an attendant who knew our 


language, we inquired why they did not send 
these flowers away. 

‘*That we should like very well to do,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘but unfortunately the supply of cut 


flowers far exceeds the demand of Amsterdam } 


florists. And for the Haarlemites—well, they 


more than you value your most abundant weeds. 
What is common and familiar, you know, 
becomes of little value.’’ 

At certain times of their growth the flowers 
must be beheaded, so that the whole strength 
of the plant may go into the root for the next 
year’s propagation. Indifferent as the Haar- 
lemites may be to the value of tulip and hyacinth 
blooms for dinner decoration, they are not 
indifferent to the market value of their bulbs; 


and to have these of the best the flowers are often 
all we wished. One of the ladies thereupon | 


plucked only to be cast aside. 

Tulips and hyacinths take so kindly to the 
soil of Holland that it would almost seem that 
they are in their native earth, but such is not 
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the tube, and to express this condition we use 
the term ‘‘high pressure.’’ But if the air is 
rare the mercury will stand low in the tube, 
and we then use the term ‘‘low pressure.’’ 

Over the United States, Canada, and other 
parts of the world the pressure is ascertained 
each day at numerous stations. The barometer 
readings, expressed in inches of mercury, are 
telegraphed to a central point, and there charted 
on a map. The exact regions where the pres- 
sure is high or low may then be seen at a 
glance. It has been learned from such observa- 
tions that these areas are constantly moving 
eastward at an average rate of about six hun- 
dred miles per day. 

Technically, the low-pressure areas are called 
‘cyclones’? and the high-pressure areas ‘‘anti- 
cyclones.’? They are frequently one thousand 
or more miles in diameter. The little storms 
of great destructive force so often called 
**eyclones”’ are really ‘‘tornadoes.’’ 

The higher the pressure in any particular 
region relative to some other region the greater 
will be the velocity of the wind. The winds 
blow much faster in winter than in summer, 


| because the greater contrasts of temperature 


cause more decided differences in pressure. 
Observations demonstrate, however, that the 
wind never blows in straight lines, because all 
bodies of air when in motion are acted upon by 
a law of nature called the ‘‘deflecting force of 
the earth’s rotation.’’ This force turns all 


wind to the right of its course in the northern 
hemisphere and to the left in the southern. 
Thus if a wind in our hemisphere starts 
north it is soon turned slowly toward the north- 
east, or if it starts west it will soon turn toward 
the northwest. When it is remembered that at 
the equator.the earth is rotating at the enormous 
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the fact. Both plants are 
natives of Asia, and were 
introduced into Holland sev- 
eral centuries ago by one 
Peter Voorhelm, a famous 
florist of the Holland of that 
day. By a high state of cultivation and a nice 
system of hybridizing, the Dutch have produced 
many new varieties. Early in the eighteenth 
century they were successful in producing the 
double hyacinth—a lovely variety of that flower 
which may fairly be said to have originated 
in Holland. 

The propagation of these bulbs is a process 
so slow that only the Dutch, who have inherited 
all the patience of their enduring old ancestors, 
could have courage to pursue it. The method 
is much the same for all bulbs, but as with 
the hyacinth it takes a longer time and is a 
somewhat more elaborate process, it will serve 
best to illustrate the manner in which one bulb 
is made to become the mother of a large family. 

After the flowers have faded, or been cut off, 
the stalks are allowed to wither. About the 
end of June, or later, the bulbs are taken out 
of the ground, placed in a sunny spot, and 
slightly covered with earth. Here they are left 
until they become hard and dry. Each bulb is 
then slashed with a sharp knife underneath, 
making three cross-cuts, or instead it is some- 
times scooped out to half its original size. 

In the following November each bulb is 
planted with the cut side downward. At the 
end of the season the slashed bulb is lifted 
and behold! from forty to fifty tiny bulbs have 
grown where the cuts were made. These infants 
are then separated from the parent and planted 
in the ground. 

Every year for four or five successive years 
thereafter the young bulbs are lifted and re- 
planted at the proper season, growing slowly 
larger and larger, until at the end of their 
period of growth they are ready for the market, 
or to be used to propagate others. - 

The hyacinth bulbs we get in America, there- 
fore, are really five or six years old. In our 
climate they will, if properly cared for, bloom 
for five successive years, but in the more foster- 
ing soil of Holland they will bloom for thirteen 
seasons. 

Although the stiff, single bloom of the tulip 
bulb—‘‘color cap,’’ as the Turks call it 
different from the many starry flowers of a 
hyacinth bulb, it is botanically of the same 
class and order as the hyacinth, and is propa- 
gated in much the same manner, although it 
does not require so long a time. 

Every tulip bulb has an actual life of three 
years. The first year, at the end of the flower- 
ing season, it grows out from the axil of one of 
the scales of its composite mother bulb. The 
second year it forms leaves, and the third it 
blooms and also forms a new generation of bulbs, 
which,’ in turn, flower in the third year after. 
The mother bulb, after forming these new 
growths, dies, and the bulb planted from it is 
not the same that flowered in the spring. 

The Dutch at one time grew so proud of their 
success in tulip-culture that their admiration 
for this gaudy flower passed all bounds. Im- 
proved varieties were sent to all parts of Europe, 
and foreigners joined in the admiration of this 
flower which Holland had practically produced. 
The craze for tulips grew and grew. Fictitious 
values began to be placed upon them, and men 
gambled in tulip bulbs as they do in stocks 
and won or lost large fortunes. 

Everybody has heard of this singular ‘‘tulip 
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velocity of one thousand and thirty-five miles 
an hour one will not wonder that such a deflec- 
ting force could exist. All areas of high and 
low pressure, from whatever cause, therefore 
become whirling masses of air, and a little 
thought will show that they must turn in 
opposite directions. In the northern hemisphere 
the low areas, or ‘‘ Lows,’’ as they are desig- 
nated on the weather map, always rotate in a 
direction contrary to the movement of the hands 
of a watch. 

The winds are among the greatest blessings 
provided by an all-wise Providence. Just as 
| the squall of a thunder-storm brings relief from 
| the stifling heat of a summer day, so all winds 
| serve some special purpose in making the earth 
a desirable habitation for mankind. 

















Chart showing lines of equal barometric pressure in 
inches of mereury, with resulting winds, at 8 A. M., 
January 2,194. The arrows show the tendency of the 
wind to blow from a High toward a Low and also the 
spiral motion caused by the earth’s rotation—outward 
from a High and inward toward a Low. 
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middle of the seventeenth century, and many | There grew in that garden, that little Dutch garden, | My heart’s in that garden, that little Dutch garden; 


strange stories are told of the excessive prices | 


paid for a single bulb. For a rare tulip or 
hyacinth root five hundred dollars was not an 
uncommon price, and for a tulip of particularly 
choice variety it is recorded that over five thou- 
sand dollars of our money—which would be 
about thirteen thousand florins of Dutch money 
—were paid. In those days the possession of a 
few rare tulip bulbs meant riches for a whole 
family. 

_ It is said that at one time there were only 
two bulbs of a special variety left in Haarlem, 
and the bidding for these rose to ridiculous 
sums. For one eighteen hundred dollars was 
offered, and a carriage and horses besides. For 
the other twelve acres of valuable land were 
given. 

About the same time, for one bulb the grower 
received four oxen, twelve sheep, two wagon- 
loads of wheat and one of barley, two casks of 
wine, four casks of beer, a thousand pounds 
of cheese, a silver cup and a suit of clothes. 

On the register of a town near Haarlem is 
still the record of a sale of tulip bulbs for the 
benefit of a charitable institution, in which one 
hundred and twenty bulbs brought the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars. 

Bills were often paid with tulip roots, and 
debts were contracted for the sake of owning 
them, until at last the legislature of Holland 
stepped in and ordered that no debts could be 
paid by mere tulips, but must be settled in the 
coin of the realm. They made a further law 
that no tulip or other flower bulb should be sold 
for more than two hundred and fifty dollars. 

The craze, however, was even then dying 
out. The inflated values of tulips had directed 
the attention of all Europe toward these simple 
flowers, and the secret of their propagation was 
learned by many people. The increased supply 
soon lessened the demand, and prices have 
never since been even as high as two hundred 
and fifty dollars, although at the present day 
an amaryllis root will often bring one hundred 
dollars, or a new variety of narcissus twenty- 
five dollars. 

So died the tulip mania of Holland, a form 
of gambling in which love of the flower was 
only secondary. 

It gave rise to many grotesque songs, stories 
and jokes at the expense of Holland—and even 
plays and operetias have been founded upon the 
Dutchman’s craze for bulbs. 

One of the most amusing stories of this time 
of tulip madness is of a Dutch lady who was 
the happy possessor of several bulbs of the ‘‘ Duc 
Van Thol,’’ a variety of scarlet tulip with 
yellow edges, which at that time was extremely 
rare. She had been in the habit of exchanging 
bulbs and choice seeds with a neighbor, who 
also had a most beautiful flower-garden, and it 
was now her turn to give. The neighbor nat- 
urally asked to have a bulb of the gorgeous 
Due Van Thol. 

It was a cruel moment for the lady, already 
jealous of her friend’s flourishing garden, but 
she dared not refuse, for she was already in 
her debt for a valuable rose-bush. But to allow 
this rare and brilliant flower, which she alone 
possessed, to bloom also in the garden of her 
neighbor was not to be thought of. She reflected 
a moment, saw a way out of the dilemma, and 
amiably promised that she would send the tulip 
bulb the next day. And she performed her 
promise, but she took the precaution to boil 
the bulb in advance, and no doubt the neighbor 
wondered greatly why her Duc Van Thol never 
grew ! 

This is not the only instance of tulip 
roots having been boiled. In the six- 
teenth century some tulip bulbs were 
sent from Asia Minor to a Dutch mer- 
chant. They were the first ever seen 
in Holland, and nobody knew their 
use. The good merchant, therefore, see- 
ing that they resembled onions, cooked 
them for his dinner! In parts of Persia, 
where the variety known as Tulipa chrysantha 
grows wild, the bulbs are at this day often 
cooked for food. 

As we drove away from the flower-gardens 
back into Haarlem, we saw many other smaller 
gardens of narcissus, hyacinths and tulips, and 
the memory of one of these I carried away with 
me as a pretty picture. Standing in the fore- 
ground of an acre of vivid scarlet and yellow 
flower cups was a young Dutch girl. The sun 
lighted the thin white cap she wore, and through 
it shone a smaller cap or head-piece of gold 
plate. Across her shoulders a demure handker- 
chief was crossed. Over her short blue linen 
skirt was a white apron, and underneath 
appeared a pair of wooden shoes. Her round 
face was as pretty and glowing as the tulips 


about her, and she might have been the model | 
for the famous painting, ‘‘A Dutch Tulip | 


Garden.’’ 


jingling little rime which once appeared in a 
magazine: 


I passed by a garden, a little Dutch garden 
Where useful and pretty things grew— 
Heartsease and tomatoes 
And pinks and potatoes 
And tulips and lilies and rue. 


I saw in that garden, that little Dutch garden, 
A chubby Dutch man with a spade, 
And a rosy Dutch frau 
With a shoe like a scow, 
And a flaxen-haired little Dutch maid. 











Blue flag tlowers lovely and tall, 
And early blush roses, 
And little pink posies— 

But Gretchen was fairer than all. 


It tumbled right in as I passed 
Mid ’wildering mazes 
Of tulips and daisies, 

And Gretchen is holding it fast. 
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CHAPTER FIVE. ) 


fT}: the old barn that his 
I father had built before 
he was born Adrian 
Archer was bedding down the 
work-horses. The tired beasts 
had hauled grain all that sweltering midsummer 
day, and munched contentedly at their evening 
rations of corn and hay as they stood fetlock- 
deep in clean, dry straw. 

“‘The Morgan colt’s out in the pasture yet, 
father,’’ said Willis, who was helping with the 
chores. 

‘*What of it?’’ 

The words were simple enough, and were 
spoken quietly, but Willis winced as if he had 
been struck. 

**] only wondered,’’ he began. 
Is he safe, d’ye think ?’’ 

His father would give tim no help. 

‘*Safe from what?’’ he asked, and the boy 
flinched again. 

‘*If the Lyman sheep got stolen —’’ he said, 
and stopped. 

‘You were saying ‘if the Lyman sheep got 
stolen,’ ’’? Adrian Archer prompted him. ‘‘ Well, 
did the Lyman sheep get stolen ?’’ 

‘*Father! J don’t know!’’ There was pain 
in Willis’s voice, and the words ended in some- 
thing that was almost a sob. The man made 
no reply, and the lad followed him out into the 
yard. 

The moon was full, and all the place was 
flooded with light. The two Archers looked 
pale and haggard. 

**T guess,’’ the father said, 
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“That is — 


“‘that whoever 
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THERE WAS PAIN IN WILLIS'S VOICE, AND 


WORDS ENDED IN...-A SOB. 


stole the Lyman cossets isn’t likely to trouble 
the Morgan colt. You’d better get to bed, boy.” 

**All right, sir. Good night!’’ 

**Good night !’’ 

Willis went toward the house, and the elder 
Archer turned back to the barn-yard. At the 
big gate he paused and gazed ahead, unseeing, 
at the calm cattle grouped near a new straw- 
stack. Halfa dozen sheep, recently shorn, stood 
about in the moonlight. At sight of these Adrian 
Archer crossed his arms on the top rail of the 
gate and hid his face against them. 

“O Lord,’’ he groaned, in bitterness of spirit, 
‘*how shall I bear it? Is it not enough that I 
am robbed and defrauded by my own friend 
that I loved? Must my only son be a thief ?’’ 

The sweat stood out upon his forehead, and 
he wiped it away with a broad, toil-hardened 
hand, Adrian Archer had never spared toil in 


| his hard struggle with life on an arid mountain 
At sight of the maiden I was reminded of this | 


farm. He had been warped and embittered by 
the fight, but through all he had maintained a 
certain fierce integrity that was his pride. It 
was like death to him to believe that for revenge 
his son had done this shameful thing. 

For he did believe it. Almost savagely, in 
the beginning, then more mildly, and at last 
with tender entreaties for the truth, he had 
questioned Willis when first the garbled reports 
of that encounter in the horse-pasture came to 
his ears. 

He had ended by believing that the boy lied 


tohim. Reason as he would, he 
could not shake off a conviction 
that Willis had taken the sheep, 
although how, or where he had 
concealed them, he could not 
even guess. Weary at last with 
his sad thoughts, he sought the house and went 
heavily to rest. 

It might have been an hour later that he was 
awakened by a slight sound as of some one 
moving outside. For an instant he lay consid- 
ering the sound. Then creeping softly out of 
bed, he crossed to the window. The moon 
lighted every object about the place, and in its 
white radiance he saw Willis drop lightly to 
the ground from the roof of the lean-to kitchen, 
and start across the yard, keeping in the shadow 
of a row of hickory-trees. 

Adrian Archer hurriedly put on his clothes. 
A moment later, from the yard, he could dimly 
see the boy enter the lane leading to the upper 
end of the farm, toward Stony Hill, and he 
followed stealthily. Now he should know some- 
thing of the mystery. 

But his sense of that mystery bait grew the 
deeper as he watched his son’s movements. 
Leaving the lane, Willis took a short cut up the 
mountainside, thus avoiding the horse-pasture, 
and presently climbed a fence into the Stony 
Hill lot. The watcher in the shadow took up 
a position where he could observe him. 

The Morgan colt came trotting across the 
pasture, nickering mild inquiry, but Willis 
never heeded him. Straight on he went to 
| the farther side of the lot, where the thickly 
| fringing copse began; and creeping along its 

course, he seemed to be scrutinizing 
the whole line. 

What he was looking for the 
watcher could not determine. Up 
over the crest of the hill he went, 
peering in and out among the 
bushes, even trying every now and 
then to force his way through 
them, but turned back each time 
by the impenetrable barrier. 

He went clear to the end of the 

+ Lyman holding, carefully examin- 
ing the point where a cross-fence 
entered the thicket to join the hid- 
den wall. There was no fence on 
that side of the Archer lot. The 
standing timber was so thick that 
the owners had never deemed a 





home territory. 


neck and pat the glossy 
sides that shone almost 
white in the moonlight. 
Whatever the object of his appar- 
ently purposeless search, the search 
itself was over. He turned toward 
home, leaving Eagle whinnying 
inside the bars when he regained 
the lane. 

The horse still stood there, call- 
ing, when Adrian Archer crept 
past, and stopped to rub his pet’s 
soft riose, easing his sore heartache 
a little in the warmth and comfort 
of the creature’s presence. Then 
he, too, went on, keeping Willis 
distantly in view, until he saw the boy clamber 
from the wood-pile to the kitchen roof, and so 
regain his own chamber in the loft. 

Left to himself in the big pasture, the Morgan 
colt stood for a long time gazing down the lane. 
Weary of this at last, he grazed idly about the 
field, stopping to drink at a trough in one 
corner, where a wooden pipe brought down 
water from an upper spring. 

It was after midnight now, but horses love 
darkness, and the colt had drowsed quiescent 
through the long heat of the day. He mised 
his head with a snort of excitement as the 
scream of a wildcat sounded far down the 
ravine. The hoot of an owl among the rocks 
close by sent him scampering across the field. 

Clear to the fence at the lower end of the 
pasture he galloped, to wheel, almost in his 
tracks, and swing back, following the fence 
line in a long, reaching trot. 

“Look at him! Look at him!’’ 

One of two men watching the performance 
from beside the upper fence whispered this 
hoarsely to his companion. 

‘*What’d I tell you? Look at them quarters, 


THE 





will ye? He’s goin’ in two-forty, or I’m a 
| liar, and goin’ it up-hill, too!’’ 





The colt came trotting up-to with the halter whispered. 
nuzzle about him, and he stopped | bones we’ll be sorry yet over them sheep.”’ 
to rub the creature’s | 
| **Ye’re a fool to worry. 








colt trotted without a break, head up, mane 


and tail flying, nostrils wide. When he paused, 
warned by some subtle sense that strangers 
were near, the watchers could note his quiet 
breathing. The gentle, regular motion of his 
shining sides testified amply to perfect lung 
power and a strong heart. 

‘*There’s a bellus for ye!’’ the first speaker 
whispered. ‘‘I bet he ain’t turned a hair.’’ 

Round the colt wheeled again, to pause in 
the middle of the field and reconnviter. In 
reaching this coign of vantage he passed the 
watchers like a flash. When he stopped, he 
stood alert, ears, eyes, nose, all busy investiga- 
ting this invasion of his solitude. One of the 
men suddenly stood up and whistled softly. 

At the sound Eagle leaped in the air, throw- 
ing out his heels, cantered off a little distance, 
and trotted back in a wide circle, keeping his 
eyes on the stranger. The man began to climb 
the fence, still whistling, and stood still just 
inside the field. The colt watched intently, for 
in his hand the man carried a measure full of 
corn that rattled enticingly. 

Eagle was wary, but human beings had 
never shown him other than friendly intentions ; 
the night had been full of unusual happenings, 
and equine curiosity is great. Before long he 
was stepping slowly toward the invader, who 
crept forward, inch by inch, one hand at his 
side, dragging a halter-length of stout rope. 

Now the round measure was close to the 
colt’s nose. The moonlight showed it to be 
comfortably full. Eagle’s keen scent told him 
it was good, and with a forward thrust of his 
slender muzzle he gained the prize. 

Gently the man’s hand stole to his mane, 
and soothing fingers scratched gently along the 
proud crest. ‘The measure of corn was lowered 
to the ground, and the other hand came up. 
The next instant the halter was made fast. 

Startled, Eagle raised his head and backed 
away; but a firm hand was on the rope, and 
the man moved with him, talking softly : 

‘Steady, steady! Good boy! Good boy!’’ 

Surely there could be no harm in that. The 
Morgan minced lightly along at the end of his 
rope as his captor picked up the measure and 
led him to the fence. 

The second stranger had let down some rails, 
and the colt would have stepped through, but 
he who led him came to a halt. 

‘Give me the rags,”’ he whispered; and 
when these were handed to him he proceeded to 
muffle each dainty hoof in many swathings. 

The colt picked up his feet gingerly at first, 
and refused the gap. After a trial or two, 
however, he was coaxed through, and the rails 


| were replaced. 


Across the Underwood field his captors led 
him, to a further gap. Here there were bars, 
which were carefully let down, and beside 
them a third man waited. This one lingered 
to replace the bars, taking great pains to’ make 
all look undisturbed. He was a long time 
| about it, and the others were well down the 


fence necessary. Willis climbed the | long lane skirting the Fox place and leading to 
cross-fence and stood once more on | the highroad when he overtook them. 


‘*This here’s a thing worth doin’,’’ the man 
“*T feel it in my 
‘* Bah!’? answered the man with him. 
A month from now 
we can turn them sheep into the clearin’, and 
nobody’d know ’em. Ye’ll be first one to want 
mutton come winter. ’’ 

The third man came up and relaid the bars 
before the others proceeded. The way was 
clear now, straight to the highway, and at the 
end of the lane the colt’s feet were unwrapped. 
The man who led him took a bridle from the 
last comer and slipped it over Eagle’s head. 

‘*Give me a leg,”’ he said, and mounting, he 
rode boldly away along the main road. The 
moon was gone now, and horse and rider were 
quickly out of sight of the two left behind, 
straining their ears for the sound of hoofs. 

**We’ll meet him at the wood trail,’’ one of 
these whispered to the other; and the last bar 
in place, they disappeared into the forest. 

Day had scarcely more than dawned when 
two travellers came out on the rocky highway. 
These two were the schoolmaster and Darley 
Lyman, and between them they carried Blake’s 
slim carpetbag. 

‘*You’re pretty early,’’ Darley said. ‘‘The 
stage won’t be along for an hour or more.’’ 

‘*Better too early than too late,”? was the 
reply. ‘‘I wouldn’t miss Aleck for a good 
deal. I must get on from Marsfield by the mail- 
stage. With an army of invasion at our doors, 
Maine needs every man that can be spared.’’ 

The school -teacher spoke loftily, drawing 
himself up to his full height. This was not 
great, but it enabled him to look down upon 
the boy, who regarded him with admiration. 

**T wish I was going along,’’ he said. 

‘*Your time may come,’’ Eltham Blake’s 
chest notes rang out impressively. ‘‘There’s 
no knowing where this war will land us. They 
say New Brunswick already has forty thousand 
men ready for action; and the end is not yet.’’ 

Darley’s heart swelled with pride. He 
longed himself to be rushing to war. Instead, 
such is the irony of fate, he could not even 


The other man never looked round or took wait to see his valiant friend on board the stage. 


his fascinated gaze off the horse. 
‘*He’s a rip-snorter !’’ he said. 
a horse in this county’! come near him.’’ 


Half-way round and across the pasture the | 


| 


The cows must be brought up, and he could 


‘*There ain’t | even now hardly get them home in time for the 
milking. 
Reluctantly he offered his hand, which the 
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school-teacher shook with friendly condescen- 
sion. ‘‘Try to get the school for the rest of 
the term,’”’ he advised. ‘‘You can do it all 
right, never fear.’ 

‘‘Maybe I can. Good-by, siz!’’ and Darley 
returned to his humble duty, while the future 
soldier settled himself to wait for the stage- 
coach,. which passed the cross-roads twice a 


week, running between Marsfield and East | 


Burton. 

In about ten minutes, jogging along from the 
direction of East Burton, there came a sturdy 
white horse, pulling a spring wagon. The 
driver drew up at sight of the school-teacher 
beside the road. 

‘Want a ride?’’ he asked. 

Eltham Blake smiled recognition of the cour- 
tesy. The speaker was a stranger, but the 
question was a customary one in the country- 
side. ‘‘Thank you kindly,’’ Blake said, ‘‘but 
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PART TWO. 


S Sallie looked ahead, all she could see 
was the great bank of drifting fog into 
which Abe was pushing his horses at 

a fast pace. The rumbling of the great coach 
and the pounding of the many hoofs could not, 
however, prevent the girl from hearing the 
steady rattle of the Defiance coach, which was 
rushing through the fog-cloud just behind them. 

Sallie held the brake with her right hand 
and foot, and kept down her flying skirts with 
the other hand. She had worn no bonnet, and 
her black hair was streaming far out behind 
her very white face. The brother and sister 
spoke quietly to each other now and again, and 
as often Sallie looked backward at the rival 
coach to answer Abe’s shrewd questions. 

**Are his horses running with their heads up 
or down ?’’ asked Abe. 

‘*They are stretching them out, low down.’’ 

‘‘Is he keeping on one side, or is he right 
behind us ?’’ 

‘*He is right behind.’’ 

Abe was thinking harder than he ever thought 
in the red schoolhouse which they now flew 
by. What was his rival’s plan? Having suc- 
ceeded in making Sam Fletcher tire his horses 
out on the first hill, would he now pass the Old 
Line coach at once, or would he repeat the 
same trick on every hill, and at last win out 
easily on the three-mile level home-stretch ? 

The old stage-coach drivers had many tricks. 
They knew one, it was said, for each hair their 
horses shed in the spring. As the Defiance 
coach kept just behind him all the way down 
the hill, Abe decided that its driver did not 
know that Sam Fletcher had fallen from the 
cvach, and also decided that he was preparing 
to repeat his old trick at the next hill. 

Having settled this in his mind, Abe devoted 
himself to his horses. They had been tired 
out, but they were still in good heart, and now 
on the downward grade were enjoying the 
madness of the race. 

At the bottom of the hill an autumn rain 
had raised Great Meadow Brook until it over- 
flowed the road, leaving a deposit of sand which 
had not yet been cleared away. Abe drew in 
his horses and ordered Sallie to put on the 
brake, lest in hitting the soft dirt too hard one 
of his light ‘‘leaders’’ should be thrown. 

It was a good display of judgment, which 
counted in more ways than one. The plunging 
horses were disappointed at being checked, but 
when they struck the sand, they appreciated 
their master’s forethought, and a feeling akin to 
comradeship instantly sprang up between them. 

Abe gained several yards here, for the 
Defiance coach struck the loose dirt heavily, 
discouraging and disconcerting the horses. 
With ears laid back, they floundered tumultu- 
ously through it, their driver adding to their 
trouble by using his blacksnake whip in anger. 

Abe’s father had taught the boy the great 
secret of good horsemanship—that a horse must 
never lose confidence in the judgment of his 
driver. 

Abe and Sallie now looked upward through 
the fog toward their mother’s tavern with 
hearts beating very fast. They pictured the 
crowd assembled there, the surprise, and the 
white face they would see in the doorway. 

They never forgot in all the after years how 
the cheering of the Mount Washington partizans 
of the Old Line changed suddenly into a strange 
cry. Then a tremendous yell broke loose, and 
a handkerchief was waved from the door. 

“Take both hands, Abe!’’ cried Sallie. 
“‘Don’t let ’em see you driving with one hand. 
They’ll think you are trying to show off.’’ 

Abe’s face became hard. He could not move 
his wounded hand—and the one with which he 
was driving had begun to throb and ache! In 
half an hour they passed the lonely trees by 
Braddock’s Grave, and then two deafening 
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I’m waiting for the stage. I’ve got to go to 
Marsfield. ’’ 

The farmer regarded him shrewdly. ‘‘Well, | 
well,’”’ he said, at last. ‘‘Aleck Long, he’s 
late to-day, 1 hear. He’s got to stop at) 
Barnaby, too. I’m going to Marsfield myself. | 
Take ye all the way there for sixpence—you | 
|}and your bag.’’ 
By the stage the trip would cost eighteen- 
| pence. The difference seemed worth saving. 

*‘ All right,’’ Eltham assented. 

He clambered to -the front seat, and threw | 
his bag into the back of the wagon. At that) 
same moment Adrian Archer, coming at dawn 
to review the scene of last night’s espionage, 
was realizing that it was not all a bad dream 
from which he would quickly awaken, and that 
the Morgan colt had really disappeared from the 
upper pasture. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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does his,’’ she pleaded. But the boy sat still, 
and listened to the breathing of McRady’s 
horses. 

**He’ll pass us, Abe!’’ cried Sallie. ‘‘He’ll 
pass us—and there’s Henry Clay, Abe, at the 
top, and he’ll ride into Uniontown on the 
Defiance coach!’ And Sallie’s hands went to 
her face, not so much to hide the tears as to 
shut from her eyes the Defiance coach and the 
six Eastern horses, which at that moment thun- 
dered by the Old Liner on the gallop, and took 
the lead for the first time in the race across the 
mountains ! 

Abe’s horses plunged a little as the coach 
and six flew by. But for this and the necessity 
of quieting them, Abe would not have moved 
in his seat. But his face was very white. 

He kept his eyes fastened on the form of the 
driver on the stage ahead. If, as Abe had sur- 
mised, McRady’s burst of speed was made 
merely to trick him into keeping the lead at an 
exhausting cost, he would now desist and keep 
his horses in as good condition as possible after 
their reckless expenditure of strength. Sure 
enough, the Defiance horses slowed up and 
took the next incline at a walk. And Abe was 
glad to see that at the same gait he could gain 
steadily on his rival. 

Sallie sat far back in the seat, gazing hope- 





driver overtook Abe on the steep grade here, | 
but the boy refused to strain his racers; and as | 
little or no dust was now being thrown by the | 
Old Line horses, the coaches came together, | 
and the drivers looked each other in the face. | 


rival. In the place of Tim Wood- 
ruff, who was scheduled to drive 
the Defiance coach over the 
home-stretch to Uniofitown, sat 
‘*Greasy’’ McRady—Sam 
Fletcher’s companion of yester- 
day in Uniontown! 

McRady’s face was almost as 
red as Sam’s had been, and as the 
racers crossed the curved top of 
Chalk Hill side by side, the 
Defiance driver stared at the two 
small figures on the box of the 
Old Liner. He took his anger 
out on his horses by assailing 
them bitterly with his black- 
snake, : 

**You sneaking little rat!’’ 
cried Greasy, as the coaches 
came abreast; and by the look 
on his face Abe knew it was 
only the crowd on the wide porch 
of the quaint little Chalk Hill 
House that kept McRady from 
striking the children with his 
long lash. As it was, Abe’s 
horses fled away from the Defi- 
ance driver’s singing whip with 
a show of speed which made 
Abe fairly ery out with delight. 

But all the way down Chalk 
Hill Abe kept his eye on the 
long, black sides of Laurel Hill, 
the last spur of the Alleghenies 
which farther north takes the 
name of Chestnut Ridge. Throw- 
ing this roadway over Laurel 
Hill was one of the great early 
feats of road-making in America. 

The mountain’s autumnal coat 
of many colors was gorgeous in the sifting fog 
and dazzling sunshine. With anxious eyes Abe 
looked along and up the mountain. It was three 
miles to the top and three miles down, and three 
level miles more from the foot of the mountain 
to Uniontown. On the short level space in the 
valley between Chalk Hill and the slopes of 
Laurel Hill both racers slowed down for the 
struggle with the mountain grades; and the 
trampling of the twelve horses and the plunging 
of the great stages could be distinctly heard. 

As he reached the first incline, Abe lay back 
and let his aching arm drop on his knees, and 
for a moment he closed his eyes with a gasp at 
the very pain of the relaxed muscles. But in 
a moment he was himself again. 

**Good boys!’ he cried, softly, to his horses. 
‘*Good boys! Take it easy and drink the fog.’’ 

But the words were drowned by the sudden 
yelling of the Defiance driver, who now began 
trotting his horses up-hill, his black lash singing | 
and stinging round them. 

Abe quickly recognized the trick, and knew 
MecRady was trying to scare him into keeping 
the lead by ‘‘killing’’ his horses. He could 
hardly repress a chuckle as the hullaballoo 
from behind began at the moment McRady 
encountered the steep grade. But Sallie’s face 
became as gray as the fog-cloud, and she looked 
back swiftly. 

‘*He’s coming, Abe! He’s trotting his horses 
up-hill! He’ll pass us, Abe!’’ 

Abe never moved or answered, his tired hand | 
still lying on his knees. The increasing roar 
behind him drew nearer and nearer. Abe knew 
that half the battle in a race was to keep the | 
lead. Yet the lead was not always worth what 
it cost, and he coolly reasoned that now on the 
mountainside the lead was not important. 








roars, as if so many batteries of guns had been 
fired simultaneously, announced that both stages 
had crossed Braddock’s Run. 

Then came the old Fayette Springs Hotel in | 
the valley, and the sharp climb up Chalk Hill. | 
By pushing his horses savagely, the Defiance | 


Yet as the Defiance stage came bowling up 
from behind, a wild craze seized the boy to 
foree his horses and fight the enemy at his own 
reckless game. Sallie was overcome by the rush | 
of the other coach. 

**You can’t hurt your horses more than he 





lessly at the swaying top of the Defiance coach 
ahead. 

‘You see, Sallie,’’ said Abe, ‘‘we gain on 
McRady when he walks his horses. In trying 
to push mine he has tired his. 


DOWN THE CROWDED THOROUGHFARE TO VICTORY 


again, and stop for nobody or nothing. We’ll 
get Henry Clay yet.’’ 

The tension had been too great, and the 
cheerful words sank into the girl’s heart with 


such tenderness that she threw her head down | 


on Abe’s shoulder to hide her tears. 

But she was soon roused by the horses, 
which of their own accord took the last incline 
at a trot, being as glad to reach the crest of the 
mountain as was their driver. On the level 
summit Abe ‘‘let them out,’’ and they rushed 
along in the sunlight, until suddenly Sallie 


rose from her seat with a cry of gladness at the | 


sight of a carriage beside the road—and, yes, 
just beyond, the erect, slim figure of a man, who 
was peering anxiously and impatiently down 


| the road. 


‘*There he is, Abe! There’s Henry Clay! 


On the top of | 
Abe was not less dumfounded than was his | the mountain he will start off at top speed his half-fainting condition, and soon he felt 
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the pace was one which would have unnerved 
a person not accustomed to the old horse- 
destroying method of driving fast when going 
down-hill,—he was careful to take the catch- 
waters at a slower rate of speed; otherwise the 
jerking of the plunging stage would have em- 
barrassed and angered the horses. 

Now all this care and skill was to count 
tremendously when the final test was applied, 
for, as old horsemen used to say, ‘‘ A horse-race 
is only half over when the horses are a length 
from the wire.’’ Even before Sallie was aware 
of it, the descent of the mountain had been 
completed, and before them lay the three-mile 
level stretch into Uniontown. 

Those on the driver’s seat of the Old Liner 
looked first at the cloud of dust quarter of a mile 
or so ahead, which marked the position of the 
Defiance coach. Then they looked at the crowds 
of carriages and people lining the road through- 
out the home-stretch. These made two solid 
black lines to the little town of Hopwood, a mile 
away; and beyond that the crowds made the 
roadway look like a great black worm. In the 
distance could be heard the cheering which 
greeted the Defiance stage. It acted oddly on 
Abe, who until now had remained so self- 
possessed. He leaped to his feet, and wild with 
excitement, whipped out his bleeding hand. 
It was too much after the long strain, and the 
boy sank backward upon the seat with a cho- 
king cry, and pushed the reins into Sallie’s 
hands. 

The cry of the crowd brought Abe back from 





stronger. Impulsively he leaped 
to his feet, the long whip in his 
uninjured hand. 

‘*Henry Clay! Henry Clay !’’ 
yelled the crowd. And even 
those who had applauded the 
Defiance coach broke into cheers 
as the Old Liner came rushing 
by, the reins in the hands of a 
delicate girl, whose black hair 
was streaming behind her. 

It was plain to the blindest 
that the Kentucky horses were 
gaining, although neither Abe 
nor his companions nor the crowd 
realized how fast was their rate 
of speed. Yet when they 
reached Hopwood the cloud of 
dust ahead was much less than 
a quarter of a mile from them. 

No one saw this so clearly as 
the quiet man on the Old Line 
coach, who never took his eyes 
from the Kentucky horses. If 
anything, it was a smile that 
showed on Henry Clay’s face as 
he watched the perfect move- 
ment and the splendid staying 
power of the flying racers. 

**A Kentucky horse knows a 
home-stretch when he sees it!’’ 
the man cried once more in Abe’s 
ear, but no one heard him. 

Sallie, with the weight of her 
whole lithe body still on the 
reins, held them taut and high. 
As the dust of the Defiance coach - 
at last reached her pale face, she 
seemed to lift her chin and 
breathe it with an expression of 
| supreme anxiety and delight. Suddenly a horn 
rang clear and loud from the window of the 
coach. The messenger within had awakened, 
and was at his post! 

‘**Ware the road! ’Ware the road!’’ he 
yelled; and the crowd took up the ery and 
| passed it on ahead. In a few moments now 
Abe could hear McRady’s whip trying to drive 
into his exhausted horses something of the 
strength and spirit which had been wrung 
from them on the long grades of Laurel Hill. 

The first scattered houses of Uniontown could 
be seen through the blinding dust from Abe’s 
position. All else—the rival coach and the 
crowds that were yelling on each side—was hid- 
den from sight. With his head turned slightly, 
the boy waited until he felt the coach strike 
the harder, smoother street of the town. 





MecRady wouldn’t stop for him!’’ and the girl There, he knew, the crowds would be pushed 
waved her hands violently as Abe drew in the | back to the sidewalks, leaving him plenty of 


horses. 

The Kentuckian stared in amazement at the 
boy and girl, and walked along with the coach 
until he could catch the railing and mount the 
step and climb up to the driver’s seat. 

‘*The Old Line driver was drugged !’’ Sallie 





room to pass McRady. 
A moment more, and he gave Sallie the signal : 
‘*Turn ’em loose, girl! Turn ’em loose !’’ 
At the word, Sallie gave the horses the reins. 


| Abe threw his long whip once over the heads of 


the leaders, and as the six horses answered by 


| knows a home-stretch.’’ 


shouted in his ear, as the stage went plunging | a magnificent rush, the boy leaned forward and 
on the down grade. ‘‘He fell off when we| talked to them as a hunter would talk to his 
were giving him your message, and we jumped | dogs before the fireplace in his mountain cabin. 
on.”’ But the statesman was studying the six| Then the crowds on the houses and on the 
horses, and in a moment he leaned back, and | sidewalks, who had been watching the great 
a look of satisfaction spread over his face. cloud of dust which enveloped the two coaches, 
**You’ve handled ’em well, Abe!’’ he cried | saw the Old Liner pull swiftly past its rival. 
in the boy’s ear. ‘‘They haven’t turned a On the footboard a girl and a boy were almost 
hair. The Defiance horses are dripping and | kneeling, as they both with one voice cheered 
fagged. Don’t worry. The coach will push | the Kentucky horses down the crowded thor- 
the Easterners down the mountain, but wait | oughfare to victory. And beside them sat the 
for the home-stretech, Abe. A Kentucky horse | great Kentuckian, leaning far back and laugh- 
| ing, although before the coach could be brought 
Abe could hear only a word or two as the|to a stop at the post-office door he had both 
stage went crushing down the stony roadway. | children fast in his arms. 
Sallie was now on the brake, now off, as Abe| ‘‘How do I feel?’”’ he replied to the question 
directed; and he used the same signals that | of the crowd that surged about him, crying for 
they learned on the corn-crib in the old days. |aspeech. ‘‘How doI feel? Why, I feel as if 
‘ast as Abe sent his horses downward,—and I had run for President and been elected.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ge Carolina has abandoned the state dis- 
pensary system, after a long trial of the 
public management of the liquor business. 
\ old-time wit said that he had in his front 
yard the only elm in Cambridge under 
which Washington did not take command of 
the American army. It is reported that in 
Virginia two different stones have been bought 
for exhibition as the original stone on which 
Capt. John Smith was almost executed. 


t was nine years ago last month that the 

explosion on the battle-ship Maine in Havana 
harbor blew the United States into the very 
middle of world politics. So large a part has 
this country played since then that the name of 
the American President is known to more Euro- 
peans to-day than has been the case at any time 
since Lincoln was President. 


| ewer of Congress discussed with the Presi- 
dent last month the desirability of paying 
an annual salary of fifteen thousand dollars to 
the American members of The Hague Court of 
Arbitration, so that they might devote their 
whole time to consideration of international 
matters. The friends of peace will be delighted 
to have a salaried court to which the nations 
shall take their disputes, as private citizens 
appeal to our Supreme Court. 
De cold baths are recommended by physi- 
cians to those who have the vigor to endure 
the shock; but few physicians would recom- 
mend the average patient to follow the example 
of the members of the Polar Bear Club of 
Boston, who take a daily plunge in the ocean, 
regardless of the weather. They have had to 
chop holes in the ice this winter before they 
could get at the water. The first man in usually 
repeats the time-honored call, ‘‘Come in, fellows, 
the water’s fine !’’ 


““¢ommercial Club’’ suggests to most minds 

a body of business men organized to pro- 
mote trade. To a little town in Indiana the 
words mean a club of women formed for no 
commercial, political or reformative purpose, 
but with the single practical object of raising 
money for a town hall. The town has no place 
for general public gatherings, the town fathers 
made no move to supply a place, and the town 
mothers took the matter into their hands. There 
will be a town hall. 


A in a typewriting contest in Paris 
recently won a victory over more than a 
hundred and fifty competitors by writing sixteen 
thousand five hundred words in four hours. 
A man wrote seventeen thousand words, but he 
made so many mistakes that he was ruled out. 
An American woman has surpassed the French- 
woman’s record, for in the ordinary course of 
business she once wrote ten thousand five hun- 
dred words in two and a half hours, and made 
three copies as she went along. 
G= Carducci, the greatest contemporary 
Italian poet, who received the Nobel prize 
for literature at the same time that the President 
received it for his efforts on behalf of peace, 
died last month, at the age of seventy-one 
years. Although the fame of this man was 
wide enough to reach the academies of Sweden, 
which awarded the prize to him, few persons 
in America had ever heard of him, so little do 
we know of literary greatness when it is achieved 
by a writer in some foreign tongues. 
|b pees Wiley, head of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry of the Department of Agriculture, 
gave the House committee on expenditures an 
amusing illustration of the exacting practices of 
scientific research. In speaking of the young 
men who are undergoing experiments in nutri- 
tion, Doctor Wiley said, ‘‘Nothing is wasted. 
If they trim their finger-nails or have their hair 
cut, they bring the trimmings or the hair to me, 
and it is weighed. We keep track of the income 
and outgo just as you keep a bank-account.’’ 


ot only does British law unseat a man 

whose election to the House of Commons 
has been secured by bribery, but the House of 
Commons itself disfranchises a constituency 
which shows itself to be unusually corrupt. 
The House has lately refused to allow an 
election to be held in Worcester to fill a vacancy 
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caused by the unseating of a member, and the 
city will not be represented until the present 
Parliament is dissolved. The American standard 
in such matters is not quite so high as the 
British, but it is improving. 


, i recent incidents throw light on the much- 
debated question of high-school societies. 
In one case a girls’ society in an Eastern high 
school decided to disband because some members 
had been admitted whose social position was 
not so exclusive as that of the majority of their 
fellows. In the other case a part of the initia- 
tion into a girls’ society in a Western high 
school consisted in branding the hands of the 
candidates with strong acid. It is interesting 
to note that these societies almost always call 
themselves ‘‘sororities,’’ a term derived from 
the Latin word for sister. 


* © 


NOT MY HOME. 


This body is my house—it is not I; 
Herein | sojourn till, in some far sky, 
I lease a fairer dwelling. 
frederie Lawrence Knowles. 
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ORDERS OF MERIT. 


ing Edward conferred the Order of Merit 
upon James Bryce, the new British am- 
bassador to this country, on the eve of 

his departure from London. This order is 
given to men who have won conspicuous dis- 
tinction in the naval or military services, or in 
letters, art or science. Only nineteen persons 
have received it, sixteen Britons, one of whom, 


| Sir L. Alma-Tadema, was a naturalized subject, 


and three Japanese. 

There is nothing of the kind in America. 
The Constitution forbids the national Congress 
and the state legislatures to grant titles of nobil- 
ity, and the feeling which prompted the prohi- 
bition has extended to the establishment of 
honorary orders, save those for military achieve- 
ment. 

The Medal of Honor, conferred for acts of 
conspicuous valor, and the Diplomatic Medal, 
which is bestowed upon foreign ministers only, 
are not properly to be classed with the honors 
which European governments use to recognize 
great achievement. 

There is not necessarily anything undemo- 
cratic in orders of merit or medals of honor 
for men in civil life. France, a republic, has 
the Legion of Honor, and titles of nobility sur- 
vive there much as official titles survive here, 
after the service in which they were won has 
ceased. 

In all the states a man who has been a judge 
or a governor is ‘‘governor’’ or ‘‘judge’’ to the 
end of his days. The universities make men 
doctors of laws or science or philosophy or 
letters, and they are-called ‘‘doctor’’; but the 
great explorer, the great inventor, the great 
painter must remain without official recognition 
by the government. 

A recent writer in Army and Navy Life 
has suggested that something be done to supply 
this lack. It is not easy to see what can be 
done. We shall surely not confer knighthood 
on our men of science or on our statesmen, al- 
though it is no more undemocratic to call a man 
Sir John Smith than to speak of him as the 
Hon. John Smith. It will require some inge- 
nuity to find a way to confer upon meritorious 
persons a distinction which will be permanently 
attached to their names, yet will not offend 
those who regard all titles as savoring of an 
aristocratic system. 

& & 


THE TRUE GENIUS OF RUSSIA. 


o American who reads only the political 
N news of Russia can have a very high 

opinion of the capacities of the Slav. 
The official government is incompetent and 
corrupt. Many voters are so unenlightened that 
they hardly know for what they are yoting. 

The new Duma may be dissol before it 
has accomplished anything. Millions of the 
people are so poor that they cannot tide over one 
bad crop failure, and are threatened with star- 
vation. Kuropatkin’s book on the war reveals 
a pitiful state of military incompetence. There 
are race riots in many provinces. 

In the midst of all this, which makes up the 
bulk of the news from Russia, the real student 
of Russia will not overlook such a significant 
event as the death last month of Mendeléeff, 
the great Russian chemist. It is he who made 
the periodic table of the elements which is 
generally accepted, and which became the basis 
of important chemical theory. 

Russia has for more than a century made 
valuable contributions to the arts and sciences. 
The novelists, more of them than there is room to 
name here, from Gogol to Tolstoi, including 
Dostoievski and Turgenieff, have not been 
surpassed in any country. Russian music is a 
distinct and powerful school, of which the 
most familiar names in this country are Rubin- 
stein and Tschaikowski. 

There is a golden stratum of culture and en- 
lightenment through Russia which can make it 
a great nation. Greece, incompetent in govern- 
ment and dependent on slavery and helotism, 
had its golden vein. The vein still shines, but 
Greece went to pieces. The ultimate greatness 





places of government by the best Russian genius 
and the distribution of a fair share of the fruits 
of that genius among the common people. 
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THE SHUTTLE. 


Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 
God ordered motion, but ordained no rest. 
Henry Vaughan. 
*® © 


DAILY LIFE. 


diary, even the dullest one, has a perennial 
interest for the reader. Every February 
sees thousands of little blank books 
neglected and forgotten which were solemnly 
dedicated to daily use when the new year came 
in. At the end of a.month the record seems to 
the writer both tiresome and trivial. The 
young girl who finds her pages filled with 
weather reports, hours of piano practice and 
church sociables gives up the attempt in disgust 
because ‘‘nothing happens worth writing.’’ 

But recorded facts of all sorts become inter- 
esting as soon as they are numerous enough and 
oldenough. For example, a woman in Dorking, 
England, who is now ninety-two years old, has 
kept a diary for seventy years. Her life prob- 
ably never had an exciting episode, but her 
chronicle throws light on the English rural 
conditions which could produce a woman who 
could keep such a journal. 

She has gravely set down each purchase of a 
gown. In seventy years she had forty-one new 
gowns. The milliner was more exacting than 
the dressmaker, for she records one hundred 
and sixty-five new hats and bonnets. 

We may learn yet more of the old woman of 
Dorking... She boasts of having drunk thirty- 
three thousand glasses of water, and confesses 
to one hundred and thirty-four thousand three 
hundred and twenty cups of tea. One glass of 
water a day, with an extra one for Sundays 
and holidays, has sufficed for her. But five cups 
of tea daily have served to furnish the excite- 
ment of her life. 

She probably never heard of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, clergyman and wit; but she would echo 
his sentiment, ‘‘Thank God for tea! What 
would the world do without tea ?’’ 

Meantime we can but respect the woman 
who, with no stimulus of incident beyond that 
furnished by the daily brew in the friendly 
teapot, could carry out a purpose and keep a 
journal for seventy quiet years. 
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THIS -NOISY WORLD. 


ms hey that govern the most,’ saith John 

Selden, following Marcus Aurelius, 

*“‘make the least noise.’? Perhaps we 
may say to our legislators, they that govern 
best permit the least of unnecessary noise. 
There has been some official response to the 
demands of wakeful citizens and their physicians 
that night in the cities should be less racked 
by the din of whistles and bells. A few cities 
have suppressed chimes and engine whistles 
during the night-watches. In Massachusetts 
the railroad commissioners have forbidden 
whistling at certain railroad-crossings over a 
large part of the state. 

The efforts of Mrs. Isaac Rice to muffle the 
voices of the tugboats have borne some fruit of 
silence. She is at the head of a ‘‘Society for the 
Suppression of Unnecessary Noise.’? Largely 
in response to the demands of this society, 
Congress has recently empowered the board 
of Supervising Inspectors of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service to establish regulations gov- 
erning the use of whistles as signals by steam- 
vessels and prohibiting useless and unnecessary 
whistling. The board has already forbidden 
unnecessary whistling in certain harbors, and 
is considering the possibility of substituting 
melodious whistles for such as torture the ear. 

Various bills to suppress noise have been pre- 
sented in state legislatures and city councils, 
but legislation has not gone far. It will take 
time for the idea to spread. Any one who can 
understand why tan-bark is laid on the street 
near a house where a person lies ill, may in 
time learn that even when we are apparently 
in good health we may suffer grievously from 
noise. 
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TWO BRITISH PROBLEMS. 


uring the next few months there is to be 
a strenuous political and constitutional 
struggle in Great Britain. ‘Two issues 
of surpassing interest and importance will be 
considered by Parliament, and although the 
Liberal party is overwhelmingly strong in the 
House of Commons, no one can predict with 
confidence what the outcome of the struggle 
will be. : 
The House of Lords amended the education 
bill passed by the Commons at the last session 
in such a way that the purpose of the govern- 
ment was defeated, and the bill was dropped. 
The Liberals make the point that the House of 
Lords is so strongly Conservative that the will 
of the pegple, as expressed by their election of 
a Liberal majority of the House of Commons, 
always may be and frequently is frustrated. 
They urge that it is contrary to the spirit of 
a democratic country that a body largely con- 
sisting of members who owe their right to the 


of Russia depends on the invasion of the high | accident of birth should be able to defeat 








cs 
measures which the popularly elected body has 
passed. Accordingly they are to propose a 
plan, the form of which is not yet known, 
either to limit the number of the peers who 
may take part in legislation, or to limit the 
power of the House of Lords as a whole to 
amend or reject measures passed by the House 
of Commons. ‘ 

A battle royal. may be when a 
proposition of either sort shall be laid before 
Parliament. The Conservatives are convinced 
that the people are not in favor of an attack 
upon the House of Lords, and that if an elec- 
tion upon that issue were to take place they 
would be victorious. 

Another great question looms up before Parlia- 
ment—home rule for ireland. When the 
elections took place last year, the Irish question 
was kept in the background. The Conservatives 
declared and the Liberals denied that it was an 
issue. But the Liberals have long been com- 
mitted to home rule, and the government is to 
bring in a bill to give the Irish people a certain 
measure of self-government. The bill will cer- 
tainly pass the House of Commons. It will 
probably be rejected by the Lords, and the 
rejection will give the Liberals another count 
in their indictment against the upper house. 

It will give a fine education in politics to 
watch carefully these great contests. 
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A PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 


he magnificent building of the Carnegie 

Institute of Pittsburg, to be dedicated 

within a few days in the presence of 
representatives of foreign governments and men 
of learning from all over the world, is a memo- 
rial and tribute to human aspiration. 

It is not accident, but a significant and natural 
thing that this great people’s university should 
rise in the heart of the roaring, grimy Birming- 
ham of America. Here the great fortune of 
the donor was in large part made. Here are 
the men who helped him make it. Here he, 
too, in his youth, worked with head and hands, 
and felt that insatiate thirst for knowledge and 
light which the new institute will help to 
satisfy. To this day Mr. Carnegie holds in 
grateful memory the persons who helped him 
by such small favors as the loan of a single 
book. 

The Carnegie Institute embraces five great 
departments: the library, with a quarter of a 
million volumes; the museum, containing one 
of the finest natural history collections in the 
world; the art gallery, with its annual inter- 
national jury and generous prizes; the music 
hall, where the best work of great composers 
has an adequate presentation; and the great 
group of technical schools, for admission to 
which ten thousand students have already 
applied. 

It would be most unjust to overlook the cour- 
age and the far-sighted generosity of the city of 
Pittsburg in building up the institute. Every 
offer which Mr. Carnegie has made has been 
met half-way by the municipality, and every 
step his philanthropy has advanced has been 
promptly paralleled by the city. - 

Skilled workmen and the great industries in 
which they are engaged have made Pittsburg 
one of the great American cities. The Carnegie 
Institute will help to place it among the great 
educational and artistic and musical centers. 
Although its physical atmosphere is dark and 
smoky, its mental outlook is bound to be clear, 
wholesome and, invigorating. 
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fforts have been made by interested persons in 
Georgia to have the remains of the Rev. 
George Whitefield removed from their burial 
place under the pulpit of the Old South Church in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, to that state. The 
reason for this lies in the early relations of the 
famous preacher with Georgia. He was interested 
in the colony, and secured from its trustees a 
grant of five hundred acres of land for an orphan- 
age at Savannah, and was appointed to the church 
there. He died in Newburyport on September 
30, 1770. He had preached the previous evening 
in Exeter, New Hampshire, although he suffered 
severely from asthma, and continued speaking 
till the candle that he held burned down to the 
socket in the candlestick and went out in his 
hand. As it was not customary at that time to 
remove bodies for any distance for burial, his 
remains were interred in the church. They now 
lie in a vault constructed to hold them safe from 
despoilers. The vault was built because early in 
the last century the grave was broken open and a 
bone of one of the arms taken away. 
ord Kelvin, ten years ago, made the statement 
that the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen was 
the greatest and most useful task awaiting science. 
To his research since then is largely due a great 
measure of accomplishment in this very field; yet 
in a recent interview he said that after sixty years 
of investigation “he knew as little at the end ashe 
did in the beginning about the deepest things in 
creation, such as chemical affinity, or the relations 
between ether, electricity and ponderable matter.” 
This is the modesty of true greatness. It recalls 
Herbert Spencer’s remark that the smallest child 
could know no less than he of the primal causes 
of things. — 
tudents of American geography have suffered 
much annoyance from the looseness with which 
names are applied to some of the most con- 
spicnous natural features of this continent. Par- 
ticularly is looseness noticeable in the naming 
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of mountain ranges. In order to correct the 
trouble, the United States Board of Geographic 
Names submitted a list of questions to a large 
number’ of the most noted geographers and 
geologists, and from their replies has evolved a 
nomenclature which will hereafter be the official 
usage of the United States. The whole western 
mountain system of the United States will hence- 
forth be known collectively as the “‘Cordilleras.” 
The name “Rocky Mountains” will include only 
the ranges within Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and western Texas. The 
Cascade Range, the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
Range are to be known collectively as the Pacific 
ranges. The Colorado range, in which Pike’s Peak 
is the most conspicuous feature, is to be known 
as the Front Range. In the East, the whole moun- 
tain system, from northern Maine to Alabama, 
will be known collectively as the Appalachian 
Range. The western portion of this system is a 
great plateau, the name of the whole of which 
will be the Appalachian Plateau. The northern 
half of it will be called the Allegheny Plateau and 
the southern half the Cumberland Plateau. 
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MYRA’S CHANCE. 


hen Myra learned, just before her gradua- 

tion from the high school, that she must give 

up college, the girl felt as if the foundations of the 
world—her own bright girl-world—had given way. 

“Why, mother, I must go! I can’t give it up!” 
she cried, when Mrs. Holmes told her. “I’ll earn 
the money myself.” 

“But, dear, there are the children. We cannot 
keep Norah any longer,” her mother answered, 
pityingly. If only she could do all the work and 
let Myra go! Myra, young, absorbed in herself, 
could not guess what her mother’s pain was. She 
turned away without a word and went up to her 
ownroom. Her mother could not understand, she 
said to herself. Mother never had wanted to go 
to college. She could hardly wait to go to school 
the next day and tell Miss Ward. Miss Ward 
would understand. 

But when Myra told her teacher the next day, 
Miss Ward did not pity her. 

“Of course I am sorry that you cannot go,” she 
said, “but the problem now is to see what you can 
make of yourself without college. Many a woman 
who never entered college doors has acquired a 
good education, and you can do it, too. I know 
that it will be harder than it would be at college, 
but then, what you lose in technical training may 
be fully recompensed to you by your home life. 

“T suggest that you take two studies and keep 
them up faithfully, even though you can give but 
half an hour a day to each. In after years you 
will find yourself a master in two things, and there 
is no knowing to what they may lead you. You 


have a chance to conquer, Myra. Don’t let any | tu 


one persuade you that you are to be pitied. You 
should rather be congratulated.” 

It was not what Myra had expected, but her 
enthusiasm answered the challenge. When she 
left school she obtained from her teachers plans 
for work in German and botany, and for a couple 
of weeks studied hard. Then it grew warm, and 
she decided to wait till fall. In the fall there were 
so many things going on. 
told herself, for her to have some fun to make up 
for the drudgery. 

She was a little ashamed when at the end of the 
year the studies were still untouched, and she 
planned to begin in earnest the next fall. But 
when the next fall came it brought with it an 
invitation to the mountains, and after that other 
things followed, and—well, it was impossible to 
study at home, that was all! 

Several years later a very charming German 
woman came to the town and opened her home 
for a German evening once a week. Myra, among 


It was only fair, she 





| 
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others, received an invitation, but it was useless— | 


she had forgotten what German she ever knew. 


“Oh,” she cried, rebelliously, “if only I could 


have gone to college! I haven’t had a chance.” 
By that time she really believed it. 
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WITHOUT FLOURISH OF TRUMPET. 


iss Darrow paused in her work and looked for 

a moment out of the school basement window. 
Across the street floating banners and flaring 
posters on the exhibition hall announced the 
opening of the largest bazaar of the season. She 
sighed as she watched the handsomely dressed 
women alighting from their carriages and making 
their way through the curious crowd about the 
doors into the building. 

The work she and the other members of the 
School Children’s Aid Society were doing seemed 
rather a prosaic and dull affair in contrast to the 
gaiety and glitter of the bazaar, where fancy cos- 
tumes, elaborate decorations and gay music made 
the scene appear more of a fashionable social 
event than a labor of charity. 

“Oh! oh!” she cried. 

“What is it?” asked a friend who was tying 
bundles near her. 

“I thought for an instant that a little boy was 
going to be run over by an automobile, but a 
policeman snatched him away just in time. It 
gave me a dreadful fright,” said Miss Darrow, 
turning from the window and beginning again to 
count out the comfortable little dresses and suits 
with which the society clothed the poor children 
of the great city who otherwise would not have 
been able to attend school. 

Thoroughly engrossed, she did not notice the 
entrance of a policeman and a small ragged boy 
until she heard some one say: 

“Ask Miss Darrow; she is our president.” 

The officer touched his helmet respectfully as 
Miss Darrow stepped toward him. 

“This little chap came pretty near being run 
down by an auto just now,” he began. 

“Yes, I saw you rescue him,” she said, including 
both the policeman and the boy in her pleasant 
smile, 

“Well, when I dragged him away and took a 
ood look at him, I saw he wanted a little more 
covering for this kind of chilly weather, and I’ve 
brought him here to see what you can do. 











hasn’t any folks to buy him clothes, and he’s pretty | 
young yet to make much selling papers, although 
he manages to pay his board at the newsboys’ 
home. 

“I said to that woman who came so near fixing 
him by her careless running of her auto that he 
wouldn’t ever need clothes again, that I was going 
to let you ladies have a chance to fit him out. She 
told me that she was working for charity in the 
bazaar, and she seemed to think she was doing 
somebody a great favor by selling gewgaws one 
day in the year. 

“I asked her to come in here with me and see 
where good people worked hard one day in every 
week without any dancing or flowers or brass 
bands. Butshe wouldn’t come. I guess she didn’t 
care to know what real charity is. She likes the 
noisy kind better.” 

“We must each help in our own way,” said Miss 
Darrow, sweetly. 

“Yes, maybe so,” was the policeman’s reply, 
“but I like your steady, quiet way best myself. 
Here, bub, thank the ladies for all these nice 
clothes.” 

As he and the beaming child departed Miss 
Darrow looked at her fellow workers with shining 
eyes, and said, “How great are the rewards for 
our service!” 
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A WILLING PRISONER. 


“*T captured a Yankee soldier on the 2ist of 
November, 1863, who never ceased to be grate- 
ful to me,” writes Mr. Munson in “Reminiseences 
of a Mosby Guerrilla.” “Mosby had about seventy- 
five men on a raid below Warrenton. We had 
stopped in a piece of pines near Bealton Station 
to watch for ‘something doing’ in our line of 
business. It was raining, cold and disagreeable, 
and the boys were all feeling ugly and impatient. 


“Mosby saw a cavalryman and_a man on foot 
coming >! the road, and told Walter Whaley 
and me to bring them in to him. We had on 
rubber ponchos, which hid our bodies entirely. 
We drew our pistols under them, marched up 
the two men, and spoke only when we were a step 
away, and then merely said, ‘Surrender!’ 

“The mounted man’s first impulse was to draw 
his pistol and fight his captors, but he thought 
better of it, and gave himself up. Whaleysdis- 
armed him. At the same time I seized the man 
on foot, whereupon his face broadened into a 


smile. 
“ ‘Oh, thank God for this!’ he cried. ‘May God 
bless you, my boy!’ ” 

The Confederate troopers were not accustomed 
to being thanked for gobbling up the boys on the 
other side, but when they searched the cavalry- 
man, who proved to be a courier bearing important 
despatches and papers, they discovered that the 
other man was his prisoner, and was being taken 
to a near-by camp to be shot, according to a sen- 
tence of a court martial held the day before. 

When they took the prisoners to Mosby he 
found the order to have the man shot. He was 

en back to the Confederate lines, provided 
with a suit of old clothes, faced northward and 
rned loose. He started for his home in Penn- 
sylvania, “and,” says the narrator, “no doubt he 
never stopped until he got there.” 
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.A PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER. 


hen President Grant’s only daughter, Nellie, 

afterward Mrs. Sartoris, was a miss of 
twelve years she attended a private school in 
Washington. One afternoon, says the author of 
“The Olivia Letters,” Nellie’s lessons were not 
learned. The carriage came for her, but the 
teacher dismissed it with the request that it should 
return at the end of a half-hour. 


The half-hour came and glided away with the 
lesson still unlearned. The carriage came again 
and was dismissed. At the end of the secon 
half-hour the lesson was committed, and Miss 
Nellie was permitted to go. 

The next day at the usual hour the young lady 
arrived, accompanied byhermother. The teacher 

gan to fear she lost her most cherished 
pupil, but Mrs. Grant came to thank her for per- 
orming her duty. 

“Teach her,” said Mrs. Grant, “that she is only 
plain, simple Nellie Grant, —- to the same 
rules which govern all the scholars. This course 
will have my sincere approbation.” 
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A SOURCE IN NATURE.® 


pee to popular audiences sometimes brings 
to a scientific man unexpected experiences. 
Sir Henry E. Roscoe in his autobiography records 
how one woman interpreted to suit herself his 
lecture on coal-tar dyes. 


“I must thank you,” she said, “for telling us 
how the flowers get their wonderful colors.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said he; “but I do not 
quite understand how my lecture explained that.” 

“Why, itis quite clear. You described how these 
wonderful colors are obtained from coal. Coal, 
you say, exists in the ground. Therefore it is 
perfectly evident to me that the flowers also 
obtained their colors from the coal.” 


e ¢ 
STRIPPED AT THE LAW. 


ickens describes in his novel, “Bleak House,” 

the woes of those who were involved in suits 
in the chancery court, and the delays to which 
they were subjected, before the English judicial 
procedure was reformed. 





Tradition says that an artist once represented 
the same idea in much less space. | 
Two suitors in yng Re reconciled to 
each other after a very ious and expensive 
suit, applied to him to paint a device in commem- | 
oration of their return to peace and amity. He 
ve them entire satisfaction O7 painting them in 
he act of shaking hands—one c in his shirt, the 

other without even that. 
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NOT MUCH PROGRESS. 


uch an exchange of courtesy as was chronicled 
in a German paper not long ago would hardly | 
suit the taste of brisk Americans. 


ba exchange was in the form of two advertise- 
ments. 
“The gentleman who found a purse with mone 
in the Blumenstrasse is requested to forward it 
to the address of the loser, as he is recognized.” 
A day or two later appeared the response, which, 


although so courteous, had an elusive air, to say 


| purse’in the 


He | 


the least. 
“The py gentleman who picked up a 
lumenstrasse requests the loser to 

call at his house at a convenient day.” 





Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 








offers you a tangible opportunity to better yourself. 
If you desire to engage in more pleasant, interest- 
ing, better paying work, this is your chance to 
take the first step. Let us show you how to sejl 
your services at the highest prices. Write us, men- 
tioning this advertisement, and receive FREE 
our 200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 
ENGINEERING. 
This first step costs you nothing. Write now. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehi- 
cles,all styles, strong, roomy, safe,com- 
bine best material, original designs, 
expert workmanship, — nobby and 
durable. OUR PONY FARM isthe 

best stocked in the West. Prompt 

shipments, Illus. catalogue free. 
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This is simply part of the index from 
"s Guide—a book of 32 pages 
ahhabetens dibided by bocations —which 
selects and describestheright Lead Pencil 
for every line of work. It prevents hap- 
hazard pencil buying and ends all pen- 
cil troubles. The Guide is sent free on 
request. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. 


Bert. A D Josern Dixon Caucie Co., Jenser Civt, H. J. 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 
MOTHER FINDS A FOOD FOR GROWN-UPS AND 
CHILDREN AS WELL. 

Food that can be eaten with relish and benefit 
by the children as well as the older members of 
the family, makes a pleasant household com- 

modity. 

Such a food is Grape-Nuts. It not only agrees 
with and builds up children, but older persons 
who, from bad habits of eating, have become 
dyspeptics. 

A Philadelphia lady, after being benefited her- 
self, persuaded her husband to try Grape-Nuts 
for stomach trouble. She writes: 

“About eight years ago I had a severe attack of 
congestion of stomach and bowels. From that 
time on, I had to be very careful about eating, as 
nearly every kind of food then known to me, 
seemed to cause pain. 

“Four years ago I commenced to use Grape- 
Nuts. I grew stronger and better and from that 
time I seldom have been without it; have gained 
in health and strength and am now heavier than I 
ever was. 

“My husband was also in a bad condition—his 
stomach became so weak that he could eat hardly 
anything with comfort. I got him to try Grape- 
Nuts and he soon found his stomach trouble had 
disappeared. 

“My girl and boy, 3 and 9 years old do not want 
anything else for breakfast but Grape-Nuts and 
more healthy children cannot be found.’”’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. “There’s a reason.” 
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WE 
INTERNATIO 
DICTIONARY 
THE ONE GREAT 
STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


said of any other 


id book 
INTERNATIONAL 


Can it truly be 

than WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY that it is:—The Standard of the 
Federal and State Courts? The Standard of the 
Govt. Printing Office? The Basis of nearly all 
the Schoolbooks? Indorsedby every State School 


Supt.? 

Presidents and Educators? 
99% of the Newspapers? 
UP TO DATE and RELIABLE, 

2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

Should You Not Own Such a Book? 
aoe ye Ly 
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and Thin Paper editions me for 
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1116 PaGEs AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Universally recommended by College 
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Write for “ The Story of a Book ”*—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Dept. Y, SPRINGFIELD, MAss., U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. 
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Let Us Make 


Your 
Spring Suit 


If you knew how much you could save 


in the way of time, money and annoyance 
and how pleasant, convenient and satisfac 
tory it is to have your garments Made to 
Your Order by us, you would write at 
once for our Style Book and Samples, sent 


Free by return mail. 
Over 500,000 women have investigated 


and are now our patrons. What we have 
done for them we can do for you. 
Thrifty, thinking women find genuine pleas- 


ure in sending their orders here because of our 
low prices and prompt service. We make 
handsome Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 to $25. 

Beautiful designs in Shirt-Waist Suits that 


are entirely new and exclusive, including the 
latest Jumper effects; we make them to your 
order, just as you want them, in Taffeta, 
both plain, checked and striped; Peau de 
Soie, Lansdowne, Pongee and light weight 


Suitings, $6 to $20. 


We guarantee to fit you. If 
for any reason you are dissat- 
isfied with the garment, return 
it and we will promptly refund 


your money. 
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Every woman who desires to dress 
fashionably at moderate cost, and who 
wishes to wear garments made in New 
York’s latest and best styles, should 
have our Spring Catalogue and Samples 
—sent Free on request. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 


Tailored Suits . . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits $6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits. .... $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits . . $6.00 to $20 
Skirts ....... $3.50 to $15 
Spring Jackets . $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats ... $8.75 to $18 


These Garments Are Not Ready-Made, 
But Are Made To Your Measure. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 





Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and 
Samples of Materials from which to select. 


They will be sent free by return mail to any part 
of the United States. If possible, mention the 
colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send 


you a full assortment of just the samples you wish 











National Cloak and Suit Co., 
219 West 24th St., New York. 


The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment inthe World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 years. 
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By Susan Hartley Swett 


ithin the farmhouse attic dim 
The precious herbs are hung 
With sweets and spice of yesterday 
When summer-time was young. 
Through dusty chinks the sunbeams glance, 
But find some savor of romance. 
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Here’s hardhack that grew tall and high 
Along the heated road, 

Beloved of bee and butterfly 

In August’s sunshine broad, 

And still its mottled pink is fresh, 
Though caught within a cobweb mesh. 


Here’s boneset from the marshes deep 
With tufts of dead-white bloom, 

And peppermint whose dry leaves steep 
The whole air with perfume ; 

Catnip with tiny sprays that hold 

A dead brown bee with bars of gold. 


Here’s tansy from the homestead lane 
With clustering yellow flowers; 

The sight of it brings back again 

Soft, pensive twilight hours, 

When every breeze that came and went 
Was laden with its homely scent. 


Here’s checkerberry with the red 
Sweet fruit our childhood knew, 
Tasting of wine and spice though fed 
On cool New England dew ; 

And pennyroyal’s threadlike sprays 
That sweetened so old pasture ways. 


A bunch of poppies dry and torn, 

But keeping summer’s spell; 

Not only balm for eyelids worn 

Is in each drooping bell, 

But dreams that make the gray old room 
Alive with beauty and perfume. 


With simple faith that ne’er grows less 
The farm wife hangs them here, 

Their healing balm fails not to bless, 
Though tried year after year, 

Plucked from the warm and generous sod, 
A gift of grace sent straight from God. 


WHOSE WORLD IS THIS? 
m~) I’ addition to the trinkets 
brought from home for the 
decoration of his room, Will 
Harter had occasion to buy a 
few pictures, and he bought 
after the prevailing taste in the 
college freshman class, which 

is not saying very much. 

Among the rest he bought a brass plate 
mounted on a wooden block, which he hung 
above his fireplace. It had a picture of certain 
young fellows in evening dress, with feet on 
tables, and with smoke and other evidences of 
reckless gaiety, and under the picture this 
legend, intended to be illustrative of the senti- 
ment of the engraving: ‘‘Motto of the Don’t- 
Worry Club: This is God’s World—Not Ours.’’ 
The picture was noticed, and the sentiment 


applauded by certain of Will’s visitors, and | 


Will had grown accustomed to it, and ceased to 
think much about it, when his father came to 
visit him in the middle of the year. He looked 
round Will’s room, commending the cheerful- 
ness of its appearance, and reserving his criti- 
cisms until they had spent a very good day 
together, and were settled for a quiet talk. Then 
the father referred to the motto. 

‘*T don’t mean to take a thing of that sort too 
seriously,’’ said he to Will. ‘‘There is a cer- 
tain effervescence in youth which displays itself 
in ways that to older people are not altogether 
to be commended, but which had better pass 
unnoticed ; for they represent a transition, and 
will work themselves out. But I think that 
motto deserves a little attention. 

‘We are influenced imperceptibly by the 
mottoes we hang on our walls. And I do not 
quite like the influence of such a motto on your 
own life or that of your friends. 

“*Tf this is God’s world, the gay young fellows 
in that picture have some reason to sit up and 
do some sober thinking; for God does not enjoy 
that sort of thing. If this is God’s world, that 
sort of motto has no very good place in it. 

‘*This is God’s world, my boy, and it is also 
ours. No man has a right to kick the world 
along toward the devil and comfort himself with 
the thought that the world is God’s. 

**I do not want you to be a prig. I do not 
expect you to confine your wall decorations to 
reproductions of the old masters or ‘Golden 
Texts’ from the Sunday-school lessons, although 
a few of those would do your room no special 
harm. But I would draw the line at that spirit 
of profane recklessness and wanton disregard of 
moral responsibility which this picture and 
motto embody. This is God’s world, and it is 


our privilege to discover God’s place in it for | 


each of us, and help to achieve God’s purpose 
in the world.’’ 

“T never thought of that,’’ said Will. 
was a gay sort of picture, and some of the 
fellows liked it, and I bought it.’’ 


“I know you didn’t think of it as I do,” | 


It 
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| said his father, ‘‘but the time has come for you 
to do your own thinking. I only want to give 
you gny point of view. Think it over for a 
day or two and —’’ 

But there was no need to wait a day or two. 
Will had seized the motto and thrown it into 
the-fire, and turning, caught his father’s hand, 
and said, ‘‘Thank you, father !’’ 

And his father slapped him on the back with 
his free hand and said, ‘‘That’s all right, my 
boy! Now we’ll talk about something else.’’ 
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WITH FLASH-LIGHT AND CAMERA. 

on. George Shiras, 3d, was the originator of 
H the sport of hunting wild game with the 

camera. For twenty years he has devoted 
his vacations to this recreation, and the methods 
and implements which he has invented have been 
adopted throughout the world. All of Mr. Shiras’s 
camera-shooting has been directed against game 
in the strictest sense wild, and his description, in 
a recent number of the National Geographic 
Magazine, of how his night pictures were taken 
is both interesting and instructive. 


Ordinarily, Mr. Shiras says, it is preferable to 

| seek the game along the watercourses, and as 
most wild game is see’, nocturnal in its habits 
| he has usually sought his game in a boat rigged 
| especially for such purpose. 
| Jn the bow of a light fourteen-foot boat is set a 
| frame upon which two cameras are placed, focused 
| at from thirty to forty feet. Above this is placed 
|a lamp with a strong reflector, which throws the 
| rays directly in front of the boat. 
| he deer.and moose feed among the lily-pads 
|and grasses along the edge of the water. They 
| are not ordinarily frightened by the approach of 

the light, because their curiosity is strong and the 

bright rays of the lamp blind them, so that they 
| cannot see the boat or its occupants. | 
| This method of approaching game is well known 
to hunters, and is called hunting with a jack- 
light. It has been the subject of much discussion 
among sportsmen, nearly all of whom now agree 
that it does not give the deer that chance for his 
life which true sport demands. 

At this point, if the hunting were with firearms, 
there would be a red spurt of fire from under the 
jack-light, and the deer would be struggling and 

lunging toward the brush. But with camera- 
1unting there is no sound or sign of life, only the 
slowly gaining light. 

Twenty-five yards now, and the question is, Will 
he stand a moment longer? 
| The flash-light 7 aratus has been raised well 
above any obstructions in the front of the q 

the powder lies in the pan ready to ignite at the 
| = of the trigger; everything is ready for imme- 
i 

| 











iate action. 
| Closer comes the boat, and_still the blue, trans- 
| lueent eyeballs watch it. What a strange phe- 
| nomenon this ey y tis! Nothing like it has 
| p teed seen on the lake during the days of his 
deer! a 

Fifteen yards now, and the tension is becoming 
great. Suddenly there is a click, and a white wave 
of light breaks out from the bow of the boat—deer, 
hills, trees, everything stands out for a moment in 
the white pare of a noonday. A dull report, and 
then a veil of inky darkness descends. 

Just a twenty-fifth of a second has elapsed, but 
it has been long enough to fix the picture of the 
deer on the plates of the cameras, and long enough 
to blind for a moment the eyes of both deer and 
men. 

Somewhere out in the darkness the deer makes 
a mighty leap; he has sprung toward the boat, and 
a wave of water splashes over its occupants. 
A he springs, this time toward the bank; he 
is nning to see a little now, and soon he is 
heard running, as omy a frightened deer can, 
away from the light that looked so beautiful, but 
was in fact so o_o ge 

Sometimes the sport is varied by letting the 
game take its own picture. 

A string is passed across a runway, or other 
point where animals are likely to pase, which, 
when touched, sets off the trigger and ignites the 
magnesium powder. 

he same method can be used for daytighs 
vyictures, except that here a slender black thread 
s laid across the path, one end of which is attached 
to the shutter of the camera. The shutter acts as 
soon as there is any pressure on the thread, and a 
— of any passing object is taken instantane- 
ously. 

Not the least interesting pest of this kind of 
| —, hy is the fact that the operator does not 

now until he develops his plates what manner of 
beast, bird, or reptile has photographed itself. 
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A TIMELY LESSON. 


here was never a time when Mr. Eben Jenkins 

was not perfectly willing to give a lift in his 

wagon to a foot-traveller along the sandy 

roads of Hillville; but he did not like to have too 
much taken for granted. 

One day he was accosted by a flashil 
young man who was stepping along the 
with a disdainful air. 

“Hold on there a minute!” he called, as the 
wagon came abreast of him. “I believe Vil take a 
ride, as you’re going my way and I’m in a hurry,” 
and without waiting for any response he swung 


dressed 
usty road 


sharply but made no demur. 
The r made many twists and turns, but 
although the young man kept up an incessant 
stream of conversation, he received only the most 
laconie replies from his host. 
“It’s a deal farther to Hackett than I 


man at last, when they 
than half an hour. “How far is it from here?” 

“Um-m,” said Mr. Jenkins, deliberately. “I’m 
not a = hand at mathematics, but keeping 
straight on as we’re going now, I should say 
*twould be in the neighborhood o’ twenty-five 
thousand miles. 

“If you’ve a notion to get out o’ this conveyance 
o’ mine and hoof it back to the first turn, and take 
the other road, ’twon’t be more’n a little matter 
of seven miles or so.” 

“He hoofed it,” said Mr. Jenkins, relating the 





story that night with keen relish, ‘‘and it wouldn’t 
surprise me a mite if the next time he wants a 
lift he addresses the man he expects’ll give it to 
him some different from what he did me.” 
® © 
A BREATHLESS MOMENT. 

n his “Pictures from the Balkans,” Mr. J. F. 
Fraser describes an adventurous descent which 
he made from one of the mountains of Albania. 

The experience is one that is familiar to many, 
| but not in the same degree. The circumstance 

upon which the exciting incident depended was so 

trivial as to give the peril all the greater horror. 

The descent was zigzag. The torrents of in- 

numerable centuries had worn out chasms, so that 
our route cut into the sides of the mountain, cut 
out again, and then seemed to slice farther in. At 
the bends tumbling stones had obliterated the 


himself up beside Mr. Jenkins, who looked at him | 


|track. Rarely at such points was it more than 
twelve inches wide. 

At first one held his breath, whilst the horse. 
picking its way as if on a tight rope, walked round 
| the edge of a precipice where was a sheer descent 
of a thousand feet. 

The heart jumped into the mouth when a horse 
belonging to one of the soldiers = . Idared 
not turn round for fear of disturbing my own 
horse. For an instant there was a struggle of the 
animal to regain foothold. Instinctively we halted 
until the frightened beast recovered its nerve. 

At another point we were making our way alon, 
the edge of a crevice, where the path was soft anc 
uncertain because of a fall of slaty shingle ahead 
which had slid down from the mountain top. 
happened to be leading, and was letting the reins 
hang loose, for 1 was confident that the horse 
cou ick its way much better than I could guide 

5 urned my face to the 7 wall because to 
look into the sult, which seemed to fall from my 
very knee, made me feel positively sick. 

Just then a defiant shepherd’s dog appeared and 
raised a barking protest. The horse stopped dead. 
Had it reared in fright, I should never have been 
able to tell this steer 

To have pressed the horse on might have led to 
disaster. y Turkish “Tommy,” who was away 
at the time, behind some seven or eight other 
horsemen, and on safer ground, slip from the 
saddle, climbed into the rocks, crawled somehow 
overhead and past me, and with stones drove the 
dog off. Then we went on. 
we were on safe ground. 

It had been among the most tense two minutes 
of my life. My dragoman was as pale as paper, 
and if a mirror had been handy I probably should 
— found that I was not looking particularly 
pink. 


Ihe ONE FACE 


By Ethelw. etherald 


hen the long miles flew from the flying train 
And carried with them river-bend and bay, 
Sky-reaching hills and little streams at play, 
Dank marsh and many a fenceless, boundless 
plain 
Freckled with cattle, fields of lustrous grain, 
Long, rocky stretches, cities smoky gray, 
Sparkling at night and one dull roar by day, 
And forests darkly glistening after rain ; 


I looked upon my fellow travellers 

And saw, though each was gazing from his place, 

He chiefly viewed the spot from which he came; 

Mount, stream, town, prairie, deeply glistening 
firs 

Were clustering round the one beloved face 

Of which the outer world was but the frame. 
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TOOK HIS DICTATION. 


he was riding in to the city on the morning 
S train, in search of a position as stenogra- 

pher. Having seen the large, florid man in 
the seat in front of her cut an advertisement from 
his newspaper and put it away in his pocketbook, 
she was just curious enough to look up the cor- 
responding place in her own paper. Finding there 
an advertisement for a stenographer, she noted 
down the address and thanked her feminine curi- 
osity. 


She then turned back to her pencil and note- 
book. It seemed as if, practise as she —_ 
she.never could keep her speed up to one hun red 
words a minute. She tried copying from the 
newspaper, but the motion of the car made the 
words dance before her eyes until they hurt her. 
She tried making up sentences as she went along, 
and failed. Finally she resorted to taking down 
the incessant chatter of two women behind her, 
but their talk was often drowned in the disturb- 
ances of a number of young people still farther 
back, who were riotously noisy. 

The young may struggled with a tirade on the 
servant-girl problem, timing herself by the distance 
between stations—two minutes from Sherw: to 
Sherwood Corners; could she do two hundred 
words? As her hand dashed madly over the page. 
a large wad of newspaper flew pe her and struck 
the florid man in the neck. The laughter behind 
subsided into dismayed giggles. 

Slowly the large man turned his injured neck. 
He was redder than ever as he started to speak. 
The words fell from his lips, hot but distinct, 
swiftly but smoothly. He was telling the boister- 
ous yang = seven seats back just what he 
thought of them. 

The en | with the pencil saw her 
chance, and k it. Here was glorious dictation. 
Her pencil flew. The speech lasted a minute and 
a half, and was cut short then only by the arrival 
of the train at the terminal. The stenographer 
slapped her book shut with a comfortable feeling 
of having done even better than a hundred words 
per minute, and set off in search of her position. 

When she arrived at the address she had noted 
down, she was ushered into a private office where 
sat the man of the speech. She stammered a little 
until she saw that he did not recognize her. His 
mind had been full of bigger things. Then she 
smilingly told him her errand. 

“Do you think you can take my dictation?” he 
“s, ones. 

“Yea, sir.” 





thought, from what they told me,” said the young | 


had been driving more | of the 


| sounded very we 


| note-book and laid it open before h 


“What makes yon think so? I talk very fast.” 
“But very distinctly, sir.’ She produced her 
im. “Here’s a 
She began to read her notes. 
w dropped. There was his masterpiece 
rain, ey and unabridged. It really 
n , 80 full of fire. 

When she finished he looked at her sharply. 
His face was very red, but his eye twinkled. 

“The job’s yours,” he said, in a subdued voice. 
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THE REAR-GUARD. 
T° manager of the construction department 


sample.” 
His 


of the Pleasant Valley electric road was 

greatly disturbed when Judkins, the fore- 
man, came in and said that he could not go on 
with the work on account of two women and a 
baby. The Chicago Tribune tells the story. 


“Well,” said the manager, “this is all nonsense. 
We have the right of way, and the road is going 
through where it was surveyed. I’ll go out and 
see to it myself.” 

The foreman went out with a smile on his face, 
and the young manager followed him to where the 
construction of the r had come to a full stop. 

in front of a dilapidated structure was seated 
agirl, rocking a baby. Back of the girl, sitting on 
the low step, was a weary-looking woman. 

The manager approached and said: 

““Madam, are you aware that you are obstructing 
the progress of our work?” 

“IT reckon lam. That’s what Susan is there for; 
that’s what I and the kids are here for. We pro- 
pose to shunt your road off to one side.” 





“But, madam, the line has been surveyed. You 
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In a second or two | @! 
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Your place has been con- 
demned. You will be paid for it. The law —”’ 

“Don’t know any law,” she interrupted, “nor 
don’t want to. I Know that your road, even if it 
was backed by the President, can’t run through 
Fon Bae 5 a and tear up our yard where Jimmie is 

uried.”” 

The manager passed round the shanty. Under 
a stunted apple-tree was a small marble slab with 
a few flowers growing about it. He drew near 
and read the words carved upon the stone: 


“James Slocum—Aged 17. 
He saved four hundred lives in 
Pleasant Valley in 1900. 
Jimmie was drowned.” 


There was a soft tone in the manager’s voice 
when he reappeared at the front and said to the 
woman: 

“Your son was drowned, it seems.” 

“Yes, Jimmie was drowned. He rode Black 
Bess down the valley to warn the folks when the 
big dam busted ty n the hills. Every one was 
saved, but while he was crossing the bridge it 
went down with him an’ Black Bess. 

“We ain’t ever been able to buy a stone for 
Bess. The apple-tree that’s over her seems a 
likely thing instead of a stone.” 

“Madam, you will not have tomove. Where 1s 
your husband ?” 

“Up-stairs readin’ the gos 
temper git the best of him. 

n’ pend 


will have to move. 


1 so’s not to let his 
e’s got his shotgun, 


“Well, good morning!”’ and the manager and his 
men moved on. 

The matter was laid before the directors, and 
the Pleasant Valley electric road takes a turn to 
the left and rounds a small structure with a 
marble slab in the back yard under a stunted 


apple-tree. 
FE Little started a movement in China for the 
abolition of the custom of footbinding among 
women. They have been eleven years of tremen- 
dous labor and of the overcoming of obstacles and 
prejudice ; but now, says the North China Herald, 
when Mrs. Little is going away from the Orient, 
she is able to leave the work in the hands of a 
strong and growing organization of the natives 
themselves, called the Antifootbinding Society. 


A few weeks ago Mrs. Little held a series of 
meetings at Wusieh. This was formerly a most 
conservative place, where she despaired of getting 
hold of the people, but it is now a leader in the 
movement. 

She attempted first to speak at a popular resort 
near town, where a hall had been engaged for her, 
but the curiosity of the native men to see a forei 
lady drew such a crowd that she could not speak. 
The next day, however, she went to Mr. Ho’s girls’ 
school, where the local Antifootbinding Society 
had gathered six hundred women and girls. 

Right in front of her were two stylishly dressed 
Chinese women who thrust their bound feet well 
out in front, to be seen, and figgled delightedly 
when they saw they had caught her eye; but these 
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FREE FEET IN CHINA. 
leven years have passed since Mrs. Archibald 


members of the “old school” were soon pat down 
by the rallying of the hundreds of schoo - — 
others 


marched proudly on undeformed feet. 
with at pride brought their baby daughters to 
show that the children’s feet were not deformed, 
and a crowd of men to whom Mrs. Little was 
introduced by a well-known native physician 
applauded her and her work. 

t another school in Wusieh Mrs. Little was 
hailed as eagerly, and had to | words of con- 
solation to ease some of the less fortunate pupils 





whose bound feet, sudd IY 4 I 3, 
were hidden a under the benches on which 
the pupils sat. 


As she came away from the old stronghold of 
conservatism and looked back from the train of 
the new railway,—a railway owned and run by 
Chinamen,—Mrs. Little saw the old pagoda over- 
looking the town now falling into ruin. In the 
foreground was an immense cotton factory, built 
and owned by Chinamen, in which thousands of 
Chinese women and girls are working. Not far 
from it was a flour-mill, also owned by Chinamen, 
who were rebuilding and yy: it. 

As she looked from them to the old pagoda, Mrs. 
Little smiled with the consciousness of havin 
seen a great work well established ; for it did no 
seem as if the old pagoda, emblem of all that is 

ast, would ever be restored, or another erected 
in its place. 


¢ © 


THE MEANEST MAN. 


he postmaster and proprietor of the general 

store glanced disparagingly after the re- 

treating back of the last man to receive his 

mail, and painstakingly adjusted a toppling tin 

that crowned a tower of tomato-cans. Then he 
drawled leisurely to his one lingering customer: 


See that feller that jest went out? He’s the 
meanest man in the county; yes, sir! Show me a 
meaner man than Cy Matthews and I’ll advise 
_ $0 a0 into a dime museum to earn his living as 
a freak. 

’Twas last summer, ’bout the middle o’ the 
long drought, he and Melindy went over to his 
married son’s to stay the day and overnight. 
Well, nobody knows jest how it came about,— 
tramps, most like,—but the barn got afire whiist 
they was oo. oe Satterlee drove by early, 
starting into town on his milk-route, and he saw 
the blaze just beginning. 

Well, there wa’n’t any help anywheres near, and 
the well was dried up, so there wa’n’t any water, 
either, nearer than Smith’s crick; but Joe, he’s 
real resourceful, an’ he saw with everything dr 
as tinder, the whole place was bound to go if 
suthing wa’n’t done quick. out he jumps an’ 
— on milk till he put it out—took every drop 

e had in the wagon, but he squenched the last 
flicker ’fore he left. 

Well, you’d kind o’ ’spect Cy Matthews would 
ha’ been grateful, consi ering now, wouldn’t ye? 
But he wa’n’t. Said ’twas jest sensational, putting 
out fires at six cents a quart; sensational, and 
nary grain o’ sense. Said he’d ha’ paid the value 
of Joe’s old _hoss-blanket witeagty if Joe’d beat 
= a out like he’d oughter; but a wagon-load o’ 
milk—no! 

He didn’t, either. Joe scorned to go to law for 
it, and ’twould ha’ been a dead loss if all his 
customers hadn’t been so disgusted at Cy they 
paid jest as usual for the milk they didn’t get. 

Well, Mig <= 2 ee for something, so my 
wife says. Mebbe Cy Matthews is good for searing 
off other folks from being as mean as he is. 


* © 


NO SINECURE. 
A postmaster in Georgia, says the Atlanta 


~ 


Constitution, recently posted the following 
notice on his door: 


All parties expectin mail are hereby notified 
to get all that’s comin to ’em in advance, any day 
before next Thursday, that being the day we have 
appinted to go huntin, not having had a holiday 
from the Government since July 4. Said Govern- 
ment seemin to forget that bein only human, we 
need rest and recreation occasional. 

There’s some little mail here for the Joneses 
and the Tomkinses, but it don’t amount to much, 
as it’s all got one-cent stamps on it. There ain’t 
nuthin much in the business nohow. 
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AT THE DOOR. 
By Arthur Macy. 
|° that you knocking at the door, 
Mr. Wind? 

Is that you knocking at the door? 
You needn’t knock so hard, 
For the door is always barred, 
So you needn’t leave your card, 

Mr. Wind. 


is that you knocking at the door, 
Mr. Rain? 

Is that you knocking at the door? 
We think you’d better stop, 
For we do not need a drop, 
And we haven’t time to mop, 

Mr. Rain. 


Is that you knocking at the door, 
Mr. Snow? 

Is that you knocking at the door? 
You may try the window-sills 
And the valleys and the hills, 
But you give us all the chills, 

Mr. Snow. 


Is that you knocking at the door, 
Mr. Sun? 
Is that you knocking at the door? 
You’re welcome here to-day, 
For you bring good news of May, 
And we hope you’ve come to stay, 
Mr. Sun. 


—_—_—Ss 


THE TOADS OF 
HOPPITI- HIGH LAND. 


By Joshua F. Crowell. 


oady Toad was a little fat fellow, and 
D wore a coat of brown and yellow. He 

had beautiful eyes of the largest size, and 
he looked exceedingly wise. 

He sat very still in Hoppiti-High, on the 
reddish sand so hot and dry, and anxiously he 
watched the sky. He cried, ‘‘I wish it would 
rain !’’ 

Just then a drop came down and hit the top 
of Doady’s head. He tipped his nose and 
sniffed the air, and called out gaily, ‘‘It’s going 
to rain! It’s going to rain!’’ 

All the toads of Hoppiti-High, little or big, 
heard what Doady Toad had said, and came 
tumbling up and scrambling out of their beds 
of sand to be on hand. And none too soon, for 
the shower came down in big, hard drops, and 
wet the hot, dry sand, and cooled it, too, and 
washed the dusty trees and watered the thirsty 
grass and flowers. 

All the toads of Hoppiti-High forgot they 
ever had been dry—they were now so wet and 
happy. Under the dripping willow-tree, in 
the nice wet grass, the little toads played games. 
First they played leap-frog, only they called it 
“‘leap-toad.’’ Then they played hop-scotch, or 











Hoppiti-High Seotch, whichever you choose. 
Doady was very good at games. He could 
jump as high as any one in Hoppiti-High, 
and he could wiggle his toes in the dirt and 
quickly dig a hole in which to hide, so that 
when they played the game of hide-and-seek | 
Doady was always hidden first. | 
There was one tiny little toadlet named | 
Spotty Dot, who was just learning to play, | 
and he kept close to Doady, and watched him 
all the time, so as to learn to play well. 
All the little toads played happy games in| 
the nice wet grass, and had great fun. There | 
were Thomas Toad and Thaddeus Toad, and | 
Nippy and Tucky, the twins, and Hannah | 
Luella and Deborah Ella, and a lot more. 
Every one was as happy as she or he could | 
be, and Doady’s little cousin, Juella Tree Toad, | 
perched herself in the willow-tree, and was so 
full of merry glee that she squealed a song "| 





the top of her voice, ‘*Zee! zee! zee!’’ 

The rain soon stopped. Suddenly, in the} 
midst of the fun and frolic, a fearful, clattering 
monster called a lawn-mower crushed through 
the grass and rushed into the midst of the | 
pienic. All the toads jumped every which | 
way for their lives, and some of them got | 
nearly caught in the knives. 

But Doady Toad took Spotty Dot, and | 
hopped away to another lot. 

They came to a place where the grass was 
high, under a fence. ‘‘Come,’’ said Doady to 
Spotty, ‘‘take a good long jump.”’ 

Spotty was tired, but he did his best. He 
held Doady firmly by the arm, and together 
they gave a fine long jump. Down, down, 
they fell into the ground, far out of sight. 
Doady looked round, and said, ‘‘Well, this is 
an empty post-hole, and if no one comes to get 
us out, we'll be right here next year.’’ 

Doady tried to jump out of the post-hole, but 
his highest hop was only half-way to the top. 
“It’s no use,’’ he said. ‘‘We must make the 
best of it. Perhaps supper will come.’’’ It did. 
A bungling bug suddenly dropped, but before | 
it reached the bottom of the hole Doady opened 
his mouth and shut it. That was all. The 
bug was gone! Then one fell for Spotty. 
More came—and went. 

Night came on, and Spotty cuddled down 
close to Doady, but neither was sleepy. They 
could not be. If little boys and girls were 
toads, they would never be sleepy at night. 
After they had waited a while, Spotty said, | 


| minute she was gone, and the little toads were 


| **Zee! zee! zee! Oh, Zee-c-c-e-e!’’ ‘It’s Juella 





THE 
JAPANESE. 


DOLL, 


PY LAURA SPENCER-PORTOR - 


DRAWN BY 
NELLIE L. UMSTAETTER. 





he does not know our language; she is a foreigner ; 

So all the other dolls and toys they cannot talk with her. 

She’s quite unlike my French doll — Matilda — and her dress 
Is different from Matilda's; her ways are, too — and, yes, 
Her eyes are different, too,— not blue,— they’re pointed and they're black, 
They don’t close as Matilda’s do. She lies there on her back 
For hours and hours, and never moves, nor speaks, nor even winks. 
She cannot tell me, but I b’lieve she lies and thinks and thinks 
About her home in old Japan; about the children there 
Who look like her, have eyes like hers, and just such straight black hair. 


Maybe she thinks of playmates and companions far away, 
How low and sweet their voices are, how gentle all their play. 
I think she sees the cherry-trees a-blooming on the air, 

And the purple sweet wistaria a-hanging everywhere. 

Across the shallow rivers where the little bridges run, 

I think she sees the lotus and the iris in the sun. 


Quite often when Matilda takes her nap, then she and | 
We set out all the tea-things, and we have tea quietly. 

She always looks so pleased, and seems to like it so, and then 
If I insist she'll always let me fill her cup again. 

When she’s very quiet, sometimes, | take her little hands 
And | just say “ Sayonara”; and | think she understands. 
That is the word in Japanese for “‘Good-by,” but you see 
It also means “I’m sorry ’’— or it means “ Since it must be!” 
I only once was homesick,— for just one day, you know,— 
But | remember very well how bad it was! And so 

I'm very sweet and patient, and | let her sleep at night 

By the little brass pagoda, and the lantern, and the kite. 








‘‘Doady, it’s tiresome doing nothing. Please | she returned, and with her came Thomas Toad 
tell me a story about your pollywog days.’’ and Thaddeus Toad, and Nippy and Tucky, 
At that moment they heard a queer sound, the twins, and Hannah Luella and Deborah 
as of some one digging near at hand, and pres- | Ella. They all stood round and made remarks. 
ently Mrs. Chloe Mole walked into the hole. Nippy and Tucky, although they were two, 
‘*Well,’’ said she, ‘‘you’re caught, I see. I | could not think of a thing to do. 
cannot wait to know your fate.’’ Luella, ‘‘It’s worse than a cellar.’’ 
She put her head against the sand, and | orah Ella echoed Hannah Luella. 
scooped a bit with either hand. And in a| Presently the toads of Hoppiti-High heard 
Juella give a cry. They all looked scared and 
| ran away, for the farmer was coming to plant his 
| post, and that meant for them to clear the coast. 
| But the farmer was a kind man, 
knew that little toads sometimes fall into post- 
holes; so before he planted the post he looked 
into the hole, saw Doady and Spotty trembling 
at the bottom, and politely lifted them out. 
in a tree!’’? cried Doady. Then he called in| ‘‘*That is the very best farmer I ever knew,”’’ 
his loudest voice, ‘‘Juella, please go to Hoppiti- | said Spotty, as they hopped away to Hoppiti- 
High and ask all the toads to come and get us | High. ‘‘I wish we could eat all the bugs on 
out !”? | his crop.’” Doady was doubtful, but he replied, 
And Juella went as she was sent. .Presently | as he hopped gaily away, ‘‘We will try.”’ 


And Deb- 


| 


left forlorn. 

**T suppose she is very busy,’’ said Doady, | 
‘‘and has a great many mole-hills to make 
before morning.’’ 

Dawn came at last, and at the very first ray 
of light the two little fellows heard a sound of 








Said Hannah | 


and he 


age—forage $ 








NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. WORD-DIAMOND. 


Crosswords, 


A letter. A 
Vegetables. 


part of the 


verb to eat. 
Wonders. i 


f Miscalculate. 
Prominent. Parts of a vessel. An Indi- 
an’s instrument of warfare. A letter. 

The central letters spell the name of the 
writer of a famous book of verse for chil- 
dren. 

2. RIDDLE. 
In the forest dark my head I lift. 

The ane of my boughs make a fragrant 

bed 
my branches are laden with many a gift, 
rH) ace me in my beauty the children are 


When a wind is shrill and the air is keen 
My comfort you feel, and my praises you 
hear. 
To procure me both animals fat and lean 
Are trapped and killed in great numbers, 
I fear. 
3. ANAGRAMS, 
I. 
A writer and three of his books. 


Lee Bogg Carew. 1. Dora Elly’s Code. 
—" Agnes Smith’s Ride. 3. Edna Ham Dim- 
ple. 


Il. 
A writer and three of his books. 
Harold C. Smith, A. B. 1. Dell Withy’s 
Great Treat. 2. Dea. Shy at Booby Fort. 
3. Job Febit’s Mouse Lake Tour. 


4. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

Add to a boy’s name that of a male off- 
spring and get the name of a city in Mich- 
igan; to a male deer to cross a stream and 
get a city in Connecticut; to a boy’s name 
a stronghold and get a ‘city in Germany ; 
to a season of the year a tract of land and 
get a city in Massachusetts; to a hard sub- 
stance a name for ground and get a city in 
Maine ;_ to reflect a measurement and get a 
city in ‘New Ham shire ; to a harbor a plot 
| of ground and get a city in Maine ; to a small 
stream a line and get a town in Massachusetts; to 
a conjunction a name for people and get a city in 
Virginia. 

5. HIDDEN POETS. 

Fill each blank with the name of a poet, to rime 

with the first line: 
If any poet his fame well earns, 
I’m sure that man is 


A favorite line of his each one of us repeats, 
Though not all know *twas written by — —. 





A man we love, whose rimes are sweet and mellow, 
You'll guess him first—our own beloved ——. 


You know the poem, which used to awe us so, 
About a bird. The poet’s name was —. 


One gem of his ranks in the very front. 
We've learned it all. "T'was written by — 


I remember, I remember how I loved his poems 


And often read aloud at school the works of — 


When in the West he plied his humorous art; 
A laughing world echoed the name 


Of warriors bold, whose blood ran swift and net, 
Those poems tell which were composed by —— 


Who wrote philosophy instead of love ome hepa, 
Who sermonized in rime, but — — 


6. CHARADES. 
I. 

Come, three your thimbles all aside, 

You now must two no more 
You must your lessons quic kly one, 

If you would trouble four. 
For what a whole in coming years, 
To grow up wise and bright, my dears. 


Il. 
Within my first, if good should prove, 
You'll every comfort find ; 
And from it sadly turn to rove, 
With discontented mind. 


Discredited, it still is true, 
My second’s come to sta’ 

What man would e’er without it do 
I’m sure 1 cannot say. 


My third is little, yet for each 
The biggest thing on earth; 
Humility though one may teach, 

‘his fact came with our birth. 


My fourth a bar to progress ~ 
And stops the traveller's way 

Yet children love in many lands 
Upon it long to sway. 


My whole the country seems to feel 
Advice the very best, 

And on it lays approving seal 
As means of bringing rest. 


7. MISSING WORDS AND SYLLABLES, 
Fill the blanks with word or syllable necessary 


to complete sense, all having same sound, but 
different spelling. 
Two children, whose names were H— and 


—nice 


found se for their maps one rainy 
day. The 


7* looked in China for the ——kon River, 
but founc later on the same continent as 
—catan. bal and ——tah were noted; 
they said ad—— to that map, 
—rope. 

“_-reka!”’ cried the ——th. 
—ral Mountains.”’ 

se — s the em—— live in this country?” 
— ce. 

“In this quaint town,” explained H—, “many 
—nique — pre vail. It is ——sual to ring 
the curf——, and there is a wonderful stat—— on 
the main aven——, under a great 1 could 
read —— a —logy about the man thus honored. 
But the celebration of the ——letide, when all the 
— —nite together and h—— enormous back 
ogs, is even more remarkable.” 





then 
and turned to 


“These are the 


asked 





Answers tc Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. PaTcHl 2. Mean, moan, moon, 
RowpbyY mood, good ; sick, silk sill, 


INDIA sell, well; cold, hold, he eld, 
Movoc he ad, he at; wing, wine,nine, 
RABBI none, nose “me pone, 
OCEAN pane, tame, ta 
SCENT 3. Pine, spine: pet, pest; 
EartTH park, spark; car, scar; jet; 
jest; ham, sham ; table, 
— peck, speck; pear, ‘spe ar; tare, stare. 
4. A, maze, meant—amazement. 11. Stir, a, 
bouit—stirabout: 
Bend, band, bind, bond; most, mist, mast, 
mF dine, Dane, done, dune ; lost, list, last, lest; 
tell, toll, tail, till; were, ware, wore, wire. 


6. Pinks, violets, dahlia, verbena, phlox, gera- 
nium, mignonette, tuberose, lily, chrysanthemum, 
hollyhocks, sunflower, buttereup, jasmine, dande- 
lion, camellia, poppy, ‘snowdrops, hyacinth, daisy. 

7. Cow, slip—cowslip; comb, at—combat; for, 
for, sake—forsake ; chit, on—chiton: 
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marry) 116 STAMPS tovtading 6 French Col. Pic- 
] torial, Unused, and used 
» from Servia, China, India, Brazil, Malay 
g imum, States, etc., all different, 10c. Pocket A 
Rae! bum. 5c. Approv.sheets also sent. 50% com 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











FUN! FUN! 


FOR EVERY ONE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the 
latest and sweetest 
sounding Musical 
/ Novelty you ever heard 
and guarantee to re- 
fund your money if not 
pleased. 

Any One Can Play It. 


STRAUSS, the Toy 
395 B’ way, Dept.3, New York. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, Freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
ONE CENT write a postal and every- 
thing will besent you free post-paid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
RES, Coaster-Brakes, built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-51, CHICAGO. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 

























ROWDER 


Afgsitive Relief eo 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, “4 Zittle 
higher in — perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath 
Ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 
Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 























buy Spencerian Pens, 
They’re even of point and uniform in quality. 
Good writers buy Spencerian Pens 

they don’t splatter the ink. 


They are made for every style of writing, 
There’s one made for you, 

We'llsend you asample card of 12 pens, differ. 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York, 


You are always sure of good pens when you 
D 


















CLASS, COLLEGE 
FRATERNITY 
PINS ‘” @ RINGS 


L ¥ > 
Smale From us direct to you! High- 
grade work only, but at very ¢ 
moderate prices. Fi 
logue in America (showing 
pins in gold-and-colors) free 
to any intending purchaser. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 
28 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AND 








Steel Fishing Rods 


can always be relied upon. The 
“ Bristol,” the original steel rod, is 
of finest metal, and perfect in manu- 
facture and finish. Guarantee against 
breakage, from defective material 
or workmanship, for 3 years. 
Noangler has known the full 
Joy of the sport until he has 
used the * Bristol.” 
Handsome Catalogue sent free on 
request. For socts., in silver,we | 
will mail beautiful 1907 Calendar. 
THE HORTON MPG. CO., 
35 Horton 8t., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 












“High as the 
Alps in quality” 













AT THE TOP! 


High above all other eat- 
ing chocolates stands 


“GALA 
PETER.” 


Pure, wholesome 
and “‘irresistibly 
delicious.” 

“You never grow tired 
of PETER'’S.’ 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, New York. 


AS 


avail 
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he Panama Canal will not be built under | to learn telegraphy at our school. B 
All bids submitted | for operators. Good posttl 


a general contract. 
|under the recent advertisement have been re- 
jected. Mr. John F. Stevens, chief engineer in 
charge, has resigned ; and three army engineers, 
| Majors George W. Goethals, David DuB. Gaillard 
and William L. Sibert, have been ordered to the 
isthmus to take up the work. 


Treaty with Santo Domingo, less 
| comprehensive than that which was sub- 
| mitted by the President two years ago, was 
ratified by the Senate, February 25th, by a vote 
of 43 to 19. Under the earlier treaty, the United 








States would have been bound to attempt the | 


| adjustment of all the obligations of the Domini- 


can government, and to give such other assist- | celebrate 


ance as might have been necessary to restore 
credit and to preserve order in the republic. 
| Under the new treaty, the revenues of Santo 
| Domingo are to be collected for the benefit of 
| creditors by a general receiver of customs and 
| assistants, appointed by the President of the 
United States. The republic is not permitted 
to modify its import duties or increase its debt 
until all its bonds are paid, without the consent 
of the President of the United States. 
& 


enator Reed Smoot of Utah, Republi- 

can, has been declared entitled to his seat in 
| the Senate, by a vote of 42 to 28. Mr. Smoot isan 
| apostle of the Mormon Church, and the attempt 
to unseat him on that ground began as soon as he 
entered the Senate, in 1903, and has been con- 
tinued through two Congresses. The committee 
on privileges and elections, after a long investi- 





seat. Of the 42 Senators who voted against the 
adoption of the resolution of expulsion all but 3 
were Republicans; of the 28 who voted against 
Mr. Smoot all but 9 were Democrats. 

& 


fp Sreeneenep wrecked.—The Rotterdam 
mail steamship Berlin, from Harwich, 
England, to the Hook of Holland, after weath- 
ering a gale, struck a rock just as she was 
entering the port of her destination, February 


One passenger escaped to shore on a floating 
timber, and 14 passengers and sailors were 
taken off the wreck after many hours of 
exposure, through the heroic exertions of a 
life-saving crew personally directed by Prince 
Henry, the queen’s husband. These were all 
that were saved of a total of 143 on board. 
& 

ar in Central America.— War has 

broken out between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. The government of Honduras charges 
Nicaragua with harboring Honduran revolution- 
ists. The government of Nicaragua charges 
Honduras with violating the frontier. An 
ancient boundary dispute is also involved in 
the quarrel. The governments of the United 
States, Mexico, Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
Salvador intervened in the interest of peace, 


immediately afterward the Nicaraguan army 
invaded Honduras, and Honduras formally 
declared war February 22d. 

& 


he Russian Famine has reached such 
proportions that the Russian famine relief 


Washington, has made an appeal to the Ameri- 
can people for aid; and in response to this 
appeal a committee has been formed at New 
York, with Bishop Potter as chairman. The 
crops have been practically a total failure in 27 
provinces. ® 


he French Church Leases.—After the 

Chamber of Deputies had expressed its 
approval of Monsieur Briand’s conciliatory 
policy by a vote of 389 to 88, a new obstacle to 
the settlement of the questions at issue between 
the government and the Catholic churches 
arose. The ecclesiastical authorities objected 
to the clause in the proposed leases which made 
the parish priests responsible for repairs of the 
churches, and also to the clauses which excluded 
foreign priests and the secularized members of 
the dissolved orders from acting as parish 
priests. Upon these points the representatives 
of the Vatican declared that they could not 
yield without recognizing the law of associa- 
tions. ® 


n the Elections in the Transvaal last 
| 4 month, under the new constitution, the 
| principal issue was the admission of coolie 
| labor. Upon this issue the Boers, reénforced 

by many of the British permanent settlers, were 
opposed to the mining companies, which wanted 
| coolie labor. ‘The Boers were successful. Gen- 
| eral Botha is premier and minister of native 





| affairs in the new colonial ministry, and among | 


| his colleagues are General Smuts, who was 
state’s attorney under President Kruger, and 
Mr. De Villiers, who was attorney-general dur- 
ing the war with England. 


gation, reported that he was not entitled to his | 


committee, through the Russian embassy at) 


2ist, and almost immediately broke in two. | 





| 
| 


and the two quarreling republics agreed to sub- | 
mit their differences to arbitration; but the | 


forces on the frontier came into collision, and | 
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M 100 all Stat, Yoneguein, Uru- 
a.Philippines.et we Album | Oc 


Mexico,Cuba. lippines,ete., & Al 

1000 Finel xed, 20c. "1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. 
C.A. 


A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. , St. Louis, Mo. 


WE WANT YOUNG MEN 


demand 
il, Ex- 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 









i 
ons guaran 
penses very low. Catalog, explaining all, free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, May 8t.,Valparaiso,Ind. 


oe LOWEST PRICES 
The Worcester Improved 
(CUSTOM-MADE) 


Elastic Stockings 


are easily put on, give even pressure, 
fit better, last longer than any others. 

owest Prices in the U.S. 
FREE BOOKLET tells what Varicose 
Veins Are, How Relieved. Write for it 
Stocking & Truss 





























now. orces' 
Co., Mfrs., 58 Front Street, Worcester, Maas. 


== LOWEST PRICES ——— 


IG MONEY TO LADIES 

















Trade Mark. 





dealer Makes diacking a stove a 
and young folks in getting up club orders for our Sor it. ee. " t iy ,soptied. -- 
eas, -_ a 


offees, Baking Powders, 
He a j u 


Extracts and Spices. pr yo as far as other polishes. 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, FREE SAM PLE Sttiien tent, 8 
. J 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,|§ Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. ¥. 











Y-3! Vesey Street, New York, N.Y. 4 











Delicate Women 
Dy lterlicl leates 
—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE 


| Fabrics —because Pearline 
icleanses Safely—Quickly — 
| Without Rubbing. 
| Women — because Pearline 
makes coarse things Easily 
=| washed by Delicate women 
| : ' 
and Delicate things Safely 


washed by Strong women. 








Trial Offer 


REPARATION for summer always crowds a large amount of sewing 

into the spring. Clothing for the warm weather is then needed in such 
quantity and needed so quickly that it becomes a difficult problem to 
meet the season’s requirements. 

The variety and the amount of sewing which must be finished in the 
spring is the very best thing that makes this time of year the best in which 
to give our New Companion Sewing Machine a trial. 

We believe in our Sewing Machine. We have learned by experience 
what it will do. We know it will maintain its reputation in any trial and 
under all circumstances. We want you to know it, too, and in order that 
you may know it, we have made arrangements by which you can test one 
of these Machines in your own home. It will be for your interest to write 
to-day for our New Spring Trial Offer. 
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E offer a number of New Compan- 

ion Sewing Machines, saéne quality 
throughout, but dif- 
fering in price. We 
call special atten- 
tion to Style 1%, 
price $20.75, two 
drawers less than shown in cut. 
This is our popular 


Swell Front, 


with Automatic Drop 
Head and Lift, 


Five Drawers and Complete Set 
of Attachments and Acces- 
sories. Warranted for 10 years 
and delivered at any freight office 
east of Colorado, freight paid, on 
receipt of price. For $3.00 extra we will deliver it, freight paid, to any 
railroad freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or 
to any freight office west of these four states. 


Send for our Spring Trial Offer. 


It will interest any intending purchaser 
of a sewing machine. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FOR 10 Cts, 


Five pkts. of our ne: 

y Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
9% roon, Yellow. Bloom in 
go days from seed, e, 

ble, fragrant and fine 
colors.All 5 pkts with cul- 
tural tions and big 
catalogue for roc. t- 
Boe ew ill make 5 love- 
beds of a for your 
garden, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for 
your windows in winter. 
Catalogue for 1907 
Greatest Book of Nov- 
elties---Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Shrubs, Fruits, 150 
500 cuts, many aed 
will be mailed Free to 
all whoask for it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








Catchers’ Mitts 


are used by the most prominent men on 
ba omens, and are recognized as stand- 
the big leagues a colleges. 
ein all grades and prices—25 cents 
to $8 $8.00. Each MITT guaranteed. 
The REACH Official American 
Ball is the Official Ball of the 
American League. It is the only ball 
that can be used in any game by any 
American League team. $1.25. 
The Reach Trade-Mark on all Base- 
ball Goods guarantees satisfaction, a 
new article or your money back(ex- 


cept on Balls and Bats under $1.00), 


Get_a cop of re 19077 OF FICLAL 
BASEBAL DE — adopted 
as the Official 1 American League 
k. History and photos 
rid’s Series. 
10c. at dealers’ or by mail. 
Write us cow ft will 
not supply with our 
goods and Bs “eit All your 
orders on receipt 
of price. 
Send for free Base- 
ball Catalogue 
for 1907. 


A.J.REACH CO., 
1711 Tulip St., 
Philadelphia, 





The Key Note in 


Artistic Homes 


is the color scheme. 


This may be had absolutely without cost to you 
by using the materials (for the interior decoration of 
the wood finish) (made by Chicago Varnish Com- | 
pany) through Margaret Greenleaf, the recognized 
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Wy Rubber Tires get Hot.—When an 
automobile is running at high speed the 
rubber tires are rapidly warmed, and the heat 
sometimes becomes very great, with resultant 
injury to the rubber. The cause of this accu- 
mulation of heat in the tire is ascribed to the 
kneading of the rubber, which generates heat 
faster than it can be radiated away. For this 
reason manufacturers have found it to be an 
advantage to have metal parts in the tread, 
such as the ends of rivets, in contact with the 
tire, because the metal, being a good radiator, 
helps to carry off the heat to the outer air. 
& 

7 Tungsten Lamp.—‘‘It is generally 

conceded that within a year an electric 
glow lamp, the tungsten lamp, will be on the 
market,’’ says Prof. W. 8. Franklin, in Science, 
‘‘and that the output of light per unit of 
power consumed will be increased at least 
threefold above that which is now obtained by 
the carbon filament glow lamp.’’ The writer 
adds that this means that the light-producing 
capacity of every electric-lighting station in the 
world will be at once multiplied by three, with 
the possibility of greatly reduced prices per 
unit of light, and also greatly increased profits. 
The tungsten lamp, in which a metallic fila- 
ment takes the place of the ordinary carbon 
loop, has received much attention in technical 


| 





journals. ® 


he Art of Illumination.—Electrical en- 

gineers have lately begun to pay special 
attention to the proper methods of producing 
illumination, independent of the question of the | 
quantity of light. Ata recent meeting of the | 
Illuminating Engineering Society in New York, 
Prof. C. P. Steinmetz presented many interesting | 
facts and considerations resulting from expert | 
study of this subject. The adaptation of the | 
color of the light to special conditions is very 
important. In a shop yellow light is better | 
because the dark walls reflect it; in a park | 
greenish light is preferable, the reflecting sur- 
faces being green. Where light is needed for 
the close inspection of objects, green seems oest 
because it makes defects more apparent. The 
eye sees by color, and where color effects are 
well marked on illuminated surfaces the illu- 
mination may be made more uniform. 

& 





Amenican authority on house decoration, assisted by | 


a staff of = s, each a specialist i in one icular 
field and in our exclusive service. Waite for 
particulars ~ tt 

Full color schemes will be supplied request 
by Miss Greenleaf with sample panels yp nd ws the 
beautiful finishes for floors and standing woodwork 
by Chicago Varnish Company. These are abso- 
lutely unattainable elsewhere, are very economical, 
and thus adapted to the simplest cottage as well as 
the costly mansion. 

Dead-Lac, the remarkable lusterless varnish, 
that we introduced three years ago, gives the artistic 
dead finish so long desired and then attained for the 
first time. Beware of imitations. 
the original and best. 

For ten cents (to cover postage) we will send the 
“Home Ideal,” beautifully illustrated, by Margaret 
Greenleaf, and a wood panel showing an exquisite 
finish for floors or for standing woodwork, as may 
be desired. 


Chicago Varnish Company, 
38 Dearborn Avenue, 28 Vesey Street, 
Chicago. New York. 


TheWear 
of One Pair 


of our famous No. 19 
Iron Clad Stockings for 
boys is so wonderfully 
satisfactory that they 
are the universal choice 
of all mothers with 
active, romping boys— 
absolutely the strong- 
est stocking made. 

Triple knit leg, heel 
and toe, fast black, 
sizes 6 to 11%. If 
our dealer doesn’t 
andle them send name 
and address and 


only 95 cts. 


for each pair wanted. 
Write for style book—Free. 


Insist upon having 





















COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 









ne of Africa’s Oddities.—The London 

Zoological Gardens have just received from 
West Africa one of the largest and most re-| 
markable specimens of the male mandrill ever 
on exhibition. No 
other baboon, it is 
said, presents such 
striking color con- 
trasts. The fur is a 
blackish olive; the 
nose is red ; transverse 
swellings on each side 
of the face are light 
blue, with deep purple 
grooves between them ; 
the beard is citron 
yellow; and the seat 
The creature is stoutly built, 





pads are scarlet. 
with short, powerful limbs, and the massive 
head slopes from the occiput to the muzzle, the 
nose terminating with large, circular nostrils, 
resembling those of a pig. The triangular ears 


are small. For nearly 30 years these gardens 
have not possessed a large mandrill. 
& 





ictoria Falls Power - Plant. — Much 

interest is felt in the proposed power-plant 
at the Victoria Falls, on the Zambezi River, 
particularly because of the great distance, 600 
or 700 miles, to which the power must be trans- | 
ported before it can be sold to consumers. The 
present plan is to establish a. plant of 30,000 | 
horse-power near the foot of the falls, and to 
transmit the power, at a pressure of 150,000 | 
volts, on the three-phase system, by wires placed 
at the corners of 14-foot equilateral triangles, 
elevated 60 feet above the ground. Aluminum 
wires are to be used. It is interesting, in view 
of the controversy over the threatened destruction | 
of the scenic beauty of Niagara, to note that | 
the Zambezi project is said to involve no such 
question, since the plant is to be placed at the 
base of a cliff in a bend of the gorge below the 
falls. * 


eee Detective.—In France Mon- 
sieur Hardy has invented an application 
of the microphone to detect fire-damp in mines. 
This is its principle: If sound-waves from two 
pipes of equal pitch impinge on microphones 
connected in series with a telephone, a clear 
note is heard; but if one of the pipes emits a 
slightly different note, beats will be heard in 
the telephone. Here is the application: One 
pipe is placed in the mine, the other above 
ground, and they are blown simultaneously. If 
the air in the mine is charged with fire-damp, 
it will produce a different note from that pro- 
‘duced by clear air, owing to the difference of 
density, and in consequence, a series of beats 
in the telephone gives warning of the presence 
of fire-damp. The same apparatus is very 





sensitive to the presence of coal-gas. 





FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 


Pay =~ [AY WOT FOR THIS 
HAT heres 








once, enclos 
ing 25 cents 
t 




















hands of infants and children. For baby humors, will 
eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings, as a mother’s ship tc 
remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many Fad 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- expre 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, a3 th 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are Style Lad 
priceless. [ Adv. d~- Ma 
ones owe os 
Pattern Hat 
D.’C.Roses coe 
of the foremost 
i. s e millinersofPari 
Entirely har 
point ia pa ye eg ar $1.85 — ee 
rame as the Mus! 


ce. slower and Vegetable Seeds a 





Bpectalty. 










Write For this room and rolled | rin 
New Guide to Rose Culture 5.00 t. j with Bell crown, sh 
for 19u7—the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. . tt r Te may Ane tect wae 
@umasten, Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow attera . st as illustrate 
them and allother desirable flowers. Est.1450. 70 greenhouses, Hat a, THIS NEW MU SH- 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. ROOM SHAPE / 








entirely cover 


IMP ORTED SILK PEROXY. 
LINE BR. AID: par ced and trimmed on the bande at 


YOUNG MAN-The Great Ik 











RAL ith a very qualit of Silk. Set off around crown with 
LROADS WANT YOU. | ; Novel WwW reath of Imported Silk and V elvet Roses » ith natural 
aa oliage, with bow of pure Si Ribbon at the side. Order Style 
ished that Teac fay ey | [24 and state whether you want it in Black, White, Light Blue 
Good wa Many of our graduatesare | Pink, Cardinal, Gray, Brown, Navy Blue or Champagne color 
now R. R. § mpts. Expenses very low. Can Examine the Hat carefully If you find it richer, more 
- earn your board if desired. | |Sty!ish and better than you could buy of tA home milliner 
me Qy 40-page book about it Free. a ae ent #1. -85. t pays everything 
s y, _ —return money Charges an¢ 
or eee ae | a | ee ee ERYTHING IN LADIES’ 
y: AND CHILDREN B WEAR and will send ¢ ery 
(Estab. 35 years.) Janesville, Wis juirer our new Spring Style Book, containing over 1,300 illus 
trations. It shows Ladies’ and C hildren ' 's Coats, Suits, Milliner, 
Underwens, Corsets, Hose, Shoes, in fact everything a la 
wears or uses. Prices so low that they will astonish you 
Gives Full Particulars ef Our Plan whereby you can secure 
For Home-Made Garments many useful and valuable articles for the home Adsolute/y Fre 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 
King Philip Cambric. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics. 


lopp-SM MITH& Co. 


236-280 MONROE ST., CHICACO. 




















For dyspeptics, invalids 
and convalescents. Horlick's 


Malted Milk does not tax the 
It is quickly 








weakest stomach. 

















assimilated and gives needed 











nourishment to the system. 
A glass of Horlick's served 


hot before retiring prevents 


Men 
and 
Women 
Who 
Appre- 
ciate 

> Comfort 


are buying my shoes, and write me that they are 
delighted with them, because they are the easiest 
shoes they ever wore. We make them over many 
fine lasts, so that they fit neatly and give the foot 
a handsome appearance. 


Once tried you will always want 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole a — shoe is gomp- proof, making it 
pa mg uy By wear unsightly rubbers, and, best 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole whic h exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 

MEN’S, &4.00, $4.50 50, > 35-99 “00. 
WOMEN’S 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us ‘his cae and ask 
‘or booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 


’ THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 


sleeplessness. 
Sold and served by druggists 
everywhere. 


Ask for Horlick’s — Others 


are imitations. 


The ideal  food- drink for all ages. 


























406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Healthful Exercise 
for your Boy and 


KING Air Rifle === 


Compare its appearance with a man’s rifle—it is just as "gun-like" and handsome ; try it out 
= target practice—you ll find it egy let the diated bang it around G boys will) “te sturdy 
withstands the hard knocks. _It's the best air gun in the wor 
Binck alnut Stock, Oe led co Ges Barrel and Parts, Peep-Sight. 
target pleasure. Brings manly, who aapme By to your bd s heart and lots of out-in- = air 
exercise. No danger—uses no powder but shoots by compressed air. 
King 500 Shot, an Automatic Magazine Rifle, shoots B. B. Shot, $1.50. 
King Single Shot, $1.00; King Repeating, $1.25—shoot B. B. Shot and Darts. 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers everywhere or delivered from factory any- 
where in the U. S. on receipt of price. Ask for our Free Book for Boys. 


THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO., Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World, PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S.A. 














CRYSTAL 


Domino |§ 
SUGAR | 


Liar 


5% 


s & LLDER. 


npamnaa, BT. new TOR 


Sugar 
Making! 
Sold only in 5|b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR- 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


= 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
e~2 By grocers everywhere. cx<® 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





COLD FEET. 


ANY persons are seldom really com- 
fortable as regards their feet, ex- 
cept perhaps in midsummer. 
feet are always cold, not only during 
the day, but also and especially 

when in bed. Associated with this condition we 
often find chilblains—not so frequently in this 
country as in England, yet often enough to 
warrant a few words regarding their prevention 
and cure, 

Persistently cold feet are due to defective circu- 
lation. There is a lack of tone in the blood-vessels 
or a weakness in the contractile force of the heart 
which results in a semistagnation in the outlying 
parts of the body. The sufferer from cold feet 
usually has cold hands as well, and is in danger of 
having his ears frost-bitten on a stinging cold day 
if he does not keep them well rubbed or protected 
by ear-mitts. 





One who is troubled with this condition should - 


have the feet well protected by stout shoes with 
thick soles, which will keep out the moisture, and 
if the feet have been wet there should be no delay 
in changing shoes and stockings on returning 
home. Overshoes may be worh on cold and 
snowy days, but rubbers should be avoided, ex- 
cept the kind that cover only the soles of the 
shoes, which are sometimes necessary, since water- 
proof soles are unfortunately seldom found on the 
ordinary shoe. 

Better, however, than protecting the feet by 
extra covering is treatment directed to improving 
the local and general circulation. The best local 
treatment is by means of water. Night and morn- 
ing the feet should be immersed in hot water for a 
minute, then plunged into cold water,—the colder 


the better,—kept there while one counts ten slowly, | 
and then rubbed briskly with a coarse towel until | 


they are thoroughly dry.” They should then be 
stroked for a minute or two, with the hands pressed 
firmly against the skin, in an upward direction. 
This treatment should be kept up for a long time— 
a year or two if necessary, until the tone of the 
vessels is restored. 

As the condition is one of faulty general circula- 
tion, general treatment should also be instituted. 
Indeed, habitually cold feet and hands constitute 
a danger-signal. The sufferers are in a condition 
of weak resistance, and are especially prone to 
become consumptive. Fatty foods are usually 
required, especially butter and cream. 

If the simple uses of water that have been in- 
dicated, and changes in diet, do not overcome the 
tendency, a physician should be consulted, for 
there is a constitutional fault that calls for remedy. 


& & 


THE JUDGE AND TIM. 


udge Lindsey, the famous “children’s judge” of 
Denver, does not believe that there are bad 





| human beings as well as on four-footed creatures 


Their | 





A 


| decided to live on a scale commensurate with his 
greatly increased income, and was making ar- | 
rangements to build a fine mansion, buy an auto- | 
mobile, and invest in other expensive luxuries, | 





Gee THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





her opinion that it was hopeless to try to keep | 


| couraged, and he spoke again to the boy, urging 


him to mend his ways, and was answered only by 
an almost sullen stolidity of expression which did 
not seem to promise well. But at the end of the 
next two weeks Tim appeared with a happy face 
and a much improved report card. | 

He pulled a soiled and crumpled paper from his 
pocket and handed it to the judge. “I’m goin’ to 
remember all the things you told me and I’m goin’ 
to school regular, now I got that done,” he said, 
with some pride. Judge Lindsey examined the 
paper, which proved to be a receipted bill, and 
found that, little by little, Tim had paid fifty 
dollars for a headstone at his mother’s grave. 

“My boy, is that what you’ve been doing all 
these months?” 

“I wanted her to have a monument, judge.” 
Tim furtively wiped away the moisture in his eyes. 
“She done a lot for me; that’s all L could do for 
her now.” 


A NECESSARY DISTINCTION. 


r. Hipsley had a dog that he valued highly, but 
the animal was a terror to the neighbors on 
account of its having a quarrelsome disposition 
and an unfortunate tendency to use its teeth on 





of its own kind. They had frequently asked him 
to keep the dog muzzled, but he had refused. 
Finally they laid the case before the authorities, 
whereupon an officer called. 

“There has been a good deal of complaint about 
re dog, Mr. Hipsley,” he said, “and I am afraid 
shall have to ask you to put a muzzle on him.” 

“But I don’t believe in muzzling dogs!” he 
answered, with some heat. “I think the poet is 
right when Ire says: 

* ‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them soa.’ ” 

“Yes,” rejoined the officer, who, fortunately, was 
possessed of a sense of humor, “but he doesn’t say 
we should delight to let them bark angi bite.” 

Mr. Hipsley saw the point, and yielded. 
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ALREADY PROVED. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” prevent dryness 


Tim at his studies. Still the judge was not dis- | of the throat and hacking cough. Beneficial to elderly 
z people. Absolutely harmless. Sold only in boxes. [Adr. 

















KAZOO 








STAMPS 


100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








Suspender 








young man who had inherited a large fortune 
from a rich but very economical relative 


when an elderly friend who had always been one 
of his advisers undertook to remonstrate with him. 


“What's this I hear about your squandering the 
money _ uncle left you, Harry?” said the 
elderly friend. 


“IT am not going to squander it,” he answered, 
“but I’m going to get some good out of it.” 

“Tt’s enough to make him turn over in his grave. 
Didn’t your uncle prove in his own case that a 
man could live on a personal expenditure of less 
than one thousand dollars a year?” 

“Vy 


“Well?” 

“Well, he proved it so thoroughly that I accept 
it as demonstrated. What is the use of my con- 
tinuing the experiment?” 


e* © 


AN UNAVOIDABLE LOSS. 


hen Aunt Hitty began to ask questions she 

kept at least one person employed with 
little chance for any other word than direct 
answers. 

“What’s become o’ that likely kitten you had 
last time I was here?” she demanded of her small 
nephew. “I hope she wasn’t poisoned iike that 
other one you had two years ago, was she?” 

“Oh, no’m, she —” 

“Was she drowned, then?” 

“No’m, she —” 

“Stolen?” 

“Oh, no’m, sh—” 

“Well, I should like to know what made you give 
way such a handsome kitten.” 

“We didn’t; she —” 

“Well, what’s happened toher? Speak up, boy.” 
“$-s-she’s growed into a cat!” gasped the small 
nephew, stammering in his haste. 


= 


* 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY. 
tis an unwritten law on shipboard, and especially 
on men-of-war, that the quarter-leck is for the 
exclusive use of officers, and all good seamen re- 


boys. “Boys do bad things,” he has been heard | member it, in spite of their ambitions. 


to say, “but they aren’t really bad themselves. | 


There is a lot of good in the worst of them, and we 
can usually find it if we try.” Perhaps of all the 
public men interested in the welfare of the so- 
called bad boy, he has been the most successful in 
finding the good he speaks of so optimistically. 
There are cases, however, that are baffling even 
to his patience. 
teen-year-old boy who was brought into the juve- 
nile court on a charge of truancy. 
bright-looking little chap, and the judge expected 
that his kindly admonition would bear immediate 
results, but he was disappointed; for at the end 
of the fortnight, whén Tim was ordered to bring 
his teacher’s report, in accordance with the system 
organized by Judge Lindsey, he presented a sad 
record of almost continual absences from school. 
“You must do better than this,” said the judge. 
“Yes, sir,” was the answer; but at the next re- 
port day there was no improvement. “Tim will 
stay out of schoo! to work,” wrote the teacher. 
“Tim,” said Judge Lindsey, looking across the 
table, where he always sits with cozy informality 
among the boys brought into court for varying 
degrees of delinquency, “don’t you know that if 
your mother was living she’d want you to go to 
school? Your aunt is good to you and gives you a 
home, and you don’t have to work. Now’s the 
time when you ought to be studying. You can 
work when you are a man.” 
“My father’s a man, and he don’t work!” blurted 
out Tim. “He went off and left mother an’ me. 
I guess that’s what killed her.” The boy gulped 


down a sob, and the judge said, gently, “Your 
mother wished you to be a good man, and you must 
begin by obeying the law and going to school.” 
Tim’s reports still continued to show absences 
from school, and to one report the teacher added 


One of these was that of a thir- | 


Tim was a | 


Cue is a relative term. 


| be thought so at home. 
| Battle of Gaines’s Mill, John, a negro servant, 


| Bulletin. 
| England fought with Spain. 
| 





It once happened that an ancient mariner, a 
“five-striper,’ while on shore leave, captured a 
mule. Not without difficulty he mounted the 
animal and perched himself as near the tail as 
ossible. The mule objected in every way known 
0a mule, and in ways several and unexpected. 


“Jack, sit more amidships!” called out an engi- 
neer officer, who happened past. ‘You'll ride 
easier.” 


ee grinned the old salt, “this is the first 
craft I ever commanded, and it’s a pity if I can’t 
stay on the quarter-deck.” 


* © 


COMFORTABLE: 


In a soldier’s camp 
things appear delightful which would hardly 
When, the day after the 


came in for supplies, says Mrs. Pryor, in her remi- 
niscences, his mistress asked after his master’s 
well-being. 

“Did he have a comfortable night, John?” 

“He sholy did, mistus,” was the reply. “Marse 
Roger sort nly was comfortable las’ night. He 
slep’ on de field ’twixt two daid horses.” 

& & 


ARITHMETICAL HISTORY. 


teacher was instructing a class of young pupils 
in history, says a writer in the Philadelphia 
She asked one of them how many wars 


“Six,” the little girl answered. 

“Six,” repeated the teacher. “Enumerate them, 
please.” 

“One, two. three, four, five, six,” said the little 
girl, cheerfully and confidently. 
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is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
,delicious—highly 


gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 


Be sure that you 
the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 


Retpot Dorchester, Mass. 
ap 











embraces four vital points 
for dressing any sized boy 
in knee trousers — conve- 
nience, durability, and admits 
freedom of circulation and 
action. Stockings never 


wrinkle. Only 
5O0c. & 75c:; 


Progressive clothing and 
department houses sell 
them. If not, write direct. 


KAZOO SUSPENDER CO., 
(The largest exclusive makers of boys*and 
girls’ suspenders in the world) 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
De Graff & Palmer, 48 Leonard St., New 
York City, Sole U. 8. Distributing Agents. 
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, For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
——— Made to order in any style or ma- 
xX terial. Read our money-saving 
: offer. Either of the two styles 
wkd here illustrated, enameled in one 
A or two colors and @ 
owe, showing any 
a’) letters or numerals, but not 
wn in illus. 


more than s! 


5 s z. Sam. 

Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 

FREE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 
catalogue—shows new styles in and 

silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 

loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 

prices. Special designs and estimates free. LJ 

tian Bros. Co., 21C South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 





























No. 23A93 












Stylish | 
Hat 

Only ~ 
$2.95 / 












STUNNING HAT 


No. 23A93. This Hat tsan exact 
copy of a late style expensive im- 
ported French model; it is made of 
avery good quality straw braid; the 
crown is hig nh and hasa soft, cngen 
effect, and is sloped in back, giving 
depth effect, so popular this season ; 
the front and side crown are most 
artistically trimmed with six hand- 
some roses over which is tastefully 
draped a new style veil; a fancy 
ornament further enriches the 
beauty of this Hat; the bandeau is 
trimmed all around with chiffon ; 
colors of straw—black, white, cham- 
pagne, ligt blue and pink, with 
roses and trimming in harmonizing 
color; will become almost 
woman. Price $2.95. 

(State bust measure. 


WAISTS Sizes 32 to 44) 


No. 70X36. The “‘Marie Antoi- 
nette”’ Waist is a handsome new 
model, and is made of excellent 
yy! white lawn; the full blouse 

ront is of all-over open work and 


every 


blind embroidery, 
embroidery in center, edged with 
pretty Valenciennes lace, which is 
app ed full, giving ruffle effect; 
also trimmed with tucks; tucked 
back ; three-quarter length sleeves ; 
collar and cuffs are lace - edged; 
fastens in back. Postage 10 cents. 
Price $1.15. 


No. 70X37. Dainty Lingerie 
Waist of fine white lawn; the full 
blouse front is beautifully designed 
with panels of dainty floral design 
embroidery insertion, joined to rows 
of Valenciennes lace insertion; and 
French tucks, tucked back, three- 
quarter length sleeves; collar and 
cuffs are trimmed with two rows of 
retty lace insertion; fastens in 
ack; a@ most remarkable value. 
Postage 10 cents. Price $1.00. 


SKIRTS (Site Waist and Front 


Length Measurements) 
No.79A66. 


This is an Entirely 
New Style Skirt and very smart. 
Box plaits give a panel effect front; 
na on either side of panel below 

ips are trimmed with fan effect 
plaits; overlapped seams on side 

ores give strapping effect. This 

andsome Skirt is made of excellent 
quality medium-gray mannish mix- 
tures; lengths 37to43inches. Price 


No. 79A67. 
side 
terminating in full flare; bottom of 
trimmed with deep and narrow tucks. It 


Lengths 37 to 48inches. Price $5.50. 


omen Rea 


Two Beautiful Waists, $1.00-$1.15 


This is a pretty new plaited model, 
and very stylish ; the entire Skirt is laid in box and 
laits; all plaits are stitched to below 
3 Skirt i 
is made 
of black and blue very fine quality Panama cloth. 


What New York’s Leading 
Department Store Offers— 


This Charming Hat Only $2.95 


New Modeled Tailored Skirts 
$3.75 $5.50 


Siegel Cooper Co.’s Liberal Guarantee 


goes with each article purchased from this advertise- 
ment. If a does not prove satisfactory in 
every detail, if it does not prove the best value you 
ever secured, return it to us at our expense, and your 
money and all charges will be promptly refunded. The 
advantages are all yours — New York’s latest styles at 
bargain prices—THE RISK ALL OURS. 


Send for Our Free Catalogue. 


Our New Free Spring and Summer Catalogue is full of beauti- 
ful illustrations and descriptions of the latest New York 
Styles for women, men and children; shows all the ve: 
latest imported and domestic novelties and househol 
supplies. Every woman who wants to keep in touch with 
the newest and best eqocoved New York styles in dress or 
n0usefurnishings should have. this 
invaluable guide to fashion and econ- 
Lowest prices in America are 
a Eve article absolutely 
guaranteed satisfactory or is return- 
able at our expense for refund. 
Write for it to-day. Address Dept. PP. 
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J. B. GREENHOT, President. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FREE| Hopxins* Auten A Yo ok 


To Every 
VIRGINIA 


One um 
Interested i i ‘all @ Oth 
i In Firearms LU 
To EVERY 
erson who is 
interested in 
buying a rifle, 
shotgun or re- 
> volver we will 











Fireside Hospitality 


send free o ° ° ° 
charge: When the chill North winds drive us 
tifulnew Gun to our fireside, it is then that we seek our 


Guide and 
Catalog _ for Tre 
1907, filled] Hopxws—accen 





friends and strengthen the ties of good 








with valuable Arms Co. ° 

pointers for] “emicr, Comm fellowship. 

gun-buyers. eee 

2. And our two fine Shooting Stories —“My First © 

Rifle,” by the famous rifie-shot, Capt. Jack Bright converse, merry laughter, 
; O'Connell, and “A Modern William ell,” by 


Dan Blackford. dainty collations with 

In writing say what kind of firearm you are most 
interested in,and give name of local hardware or gen- 
eral store where you would like to look at our arms. 


If you are not interested in buying a firearm but would \ 
like to have a copy of this handsome Catalog, send 10 cts. SUGAR | : 
to pay charges for above. Address all applications to W FERS _ 
CATALOG DEPT., A No matter how good other condiments 


THE mt 4 4. ea 4 ARMS CO., may taste, there are no duplicates of 
Largest Mfrs. High Grade Popular P Priced Firearms. a penuiior plasebap. tains fever a be 




















London Office: 6 City Road, Finsbury 8q., London. as the alluring tidbit to linger on the - can only “| ges ted by the palate. 
‘ tis prepared under the personal super- 
palate, deepen the impress upon the and care in bicuding have brought this tr 


comparable relish into such wide demand. 


memory of charming hospitality. ca ankles 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. | AlvYord's 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY OLD VIRGINIA 


Corm Relish 


“Ye Country Gentleman” Sugar Corn is 
used as the base—a brand known as the 
most delicious obtainable, grown on our 
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For SPRAINS Use 


OND 


EXTRACT 


The Standard for 60 Years. 
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particulars to S. A. HUTCHISON, 
Mgr. Tourist Dept., 212 Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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What Kind of Boy |} | ———"7"_>— 
are You Raising? 








describing the merits of the Omo Dress Shield. 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 

















eo else wit eo guia kly relteve special farms, plautedand picked to perfec 
rain as P¢ EXTRACT. Datatatretretretratetnetaatneieine teeta tion of lusciousness ard then blended with 
py Sa , the other materials, the purest obtainable 
bandage constantly moist with ‘ ‘i It compares only with itself. For ~~ 
POND’S EXTRACT. 4 , hot or cold, Fish, Game, Oysters, Salads 
Pond’s Extraet is the greatest all- O Conducted , Lettuce, etc., itis a table delight. It lends 
round household — ever 4 ' life to good hospitality 
produced, and should be in .00 E x ns. 7 
a Race cursions. ‘ IMPERVIOUS, HYGIENIC, Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free. 
“ $ ’ _ 
hes Genuine. Sold only 7 Colonists one-way tickets Chicago to the ‘ ODORLESS, GUARANTEED. “The History of a Famous Recipe” tells 
SS sy pe ie gl Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific how this incomparable Relish originated, 
. Never in q & North-Western Line, are on sale daily P “4 when generous, Southers hospitality kept 
; bulk. ; ; open house ontains many novel anc 
ia SN : during March and _April at the rate of P valuable recipes together with suggestions 
4 $33.00. Correspondingly low rates fromall > for serving the relish. We will mail the 
ee agg 4 points. Double berth in tourist sleeping- § book let = aqnen, © ye charge, and 
Tirst Ai i ive you the name of a dealer in your city 
Pe cr . t cos only $7.00, through without change to 7 e hoselis Alvord’sOldVirginiaCorn Relish 
ohana ¥ 4 San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, § seme mnoewess cauians compan 
; Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agente SK ; No extra charge on our personally con- ; mprenccecageteee casi . 
Dept.19. 78 Hudson St. York. ducted tours. Write for itinerary and full ARGEST CANNER 3 
a . GRADE CORN IN THE WORLD 
4 > 
. > 








Send for Brieflet, showing sizes, stzies, and fully ONARGA :: n :: ILLINOIS. 
rE 


































































































This idea of a boy,—a real, live, flesh and - t 
blood boy, meee up with bean bag and , P 7 } 
cross tag for his only sports will not work out 7 } 
in practice, no matter howattractive in theory. i aker Rice 4 { > 
A eal boy is just like a real man—he must } & } 
be on the move—he wants to feel that even - «(Puffed) q Z t 
— = § is playing he is doing something 7 . shows the value of } } ~~ ot 
worth while. q } ‘ 7 
And if you want his play hours to be as E Quaker Quaker Quality in | fl 7 
full of real education as his work hours and L cereal foods. Cris | 
his study hours, you will see that he has a ; a. P | 
Daisy Air Rifle, and knows how to use it. 4 and dainty, delight- }''' / 1 
Witha Daisy Air Rifle in his hands, you ful and whole- “| 
can feel safe about your boy. You know . some, it is or; A 
that he will be out in the open air enjoying § , oo ek. ‘ 
every moment, and building sturdy muscles 4 the highest <n” . yo . 
and sound nerve fiber. development | X e8 ve 
You know that he will be gaining r of rice as a rw 1 . 
csomge: Jp mt laa food. See recipes for con- ™ Ve 
eye, and t abit 4 . v 
of thinking fections on each package. e. * ee \* 
nd —e Wi 
S / 
a &Yy 
| Quaker Qats “So 
| is the best oatmeal made. 2. 
. , | That is Quaker Quality—the ; a an 
» 3 , = o 4 y 
j WE caution you against ex | best always. Cooks easier, tastes yA 
i treme shapes —they are | better, digests quicker than any i!) } - \ P if 
| other oatmeal or rolled oats. a | , 
adaptedonly toextreme figures. jit J > | 
We have them, beautiful ones, 4 We "iF 
! J 
but you need not change to be. I } \ 
: . actin i BPR 
in style, if your present model ; ony. i | The finest, purest, }}) \6 
: only a gun can gi A 7 > | 
suits you. Vou can tol mie ta the ban i aig most delicious corn 4° y 
De edge that yoy get hurt - a meal you ever ate. “f; 
F = “Daisy,” nor can he hurt any one else. J uaker methods 
é You are pay ing more for The Daisy is a‘‘real” gun, that shoots by com- — Quaker Qual- 
5 ° ° pressed air instead of powder. It has just force . 
most of the things you buy this enough to send a BB shot straight and true ‘ ity—and Quaker 
i to the mark, but not hard enough to break CORN MEAL lity is the high 
H year but you will pay no the skin, or ‘inflict serious injury. . Qua ity 18 e ig r 
i , ; In shape and pattern it is like the auto- ‘ ear est quality. 
: more for the same values in =e Ju cppumace eM tencws Ui | 
} of pride to your boy. = * i 
H Warner’s Rust- Proof Corsets. It shoots 1000 times without reloading. é : ' j ¥ 
It is absolutely automatic in action. a J 
se Securitv ” Rubber Button Simply draw back the lever, aim and Ae All of these Quaker Products a j / 
J —— trigger. = = shot will are 10 cents the package fh. Vy ra 
go Strai; ‘o the mar! ° ‘ Z. 
Hose Supporters are attached, i We ust darg you ti to ask your boy j ; (Except in the extreme South and far West.) wr \4 
- e wants a “* P - iin 
because they insure perfect fit- neni tinitien satiate The picture of the Quaker is iN) 
ting and comfort. ‘They have magazine rifle . . $2.00. ee © eee Teeny Y jum 
: Other Deter Modelo —look for it, and get it. 2 
created in the past few seasons ee 91.00 to $1.78 
a revolution in corset fitting. Daisy Air Rifles are sold by rl e / 
< hardware and sporting goods 
emcees 
- ‘om factory anywi in the 
$1.00 to $3.50 per pair. wie ebay took a Jua el uUallv 
ing all about them free ; 
Tht Warner Brothers Company, — MF Made by 
New York. Chicago. Oakland. yt — — 
Plymouth Mick The ° ian aker Oats Cmpary 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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